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EDITORIAL 


I HAVE NEVER appreciated the tradition of referring to 
one’s self as “‘we’’ when an editor talks of himself. 
Like wearing a many-headed mask or heralding one’s 
approach by banging on kettle-drums, it seems to me 
a rather childish attempt to justify foisting one’s opinions 
by pretending they come from several people, instead 
of from what may be merely a singular person. And 
if it should happen that those opinions are wrong, 
how much better that they should be no one’s but mine 

. rather than that several, “ we,” should be similarly 
misguided. 

First then, as the paper increases its numbers, the 
editor is going to reduce his plurality and be only “1”’. 
Secondly, after this there will be no Editorial in the 
monthly Life and Letters To-Day. I do not propose 
to bleat benignly or belligerently out of force of habit 
month after month, and it seems to me, looking round, 
that there is a good deal too much bleating in other papers. 
It produces at the outset a lifelessness in magazines 
which can ill afford to give that impression. When 
I have anything as editor to say which, as an editor, 
I should pay to print, I shall say it. When I write only 
to the extent of a paragraph, I shall reserve to myself 
some section of the News Reel. 

In this number there is no News Reel. This means 
that there is no review of Unity’s Plant in the Sun 
or of Me and My Girl, and no mention of mud wrestling, 
Eddie Cantor on Palestine, the Darts Championship, 
the Esperanto Congress, the catechism in Papuan— 
all topics to which I should have liked to refer. But 
I wanted to print three articles on what might be called 
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Past, Present, and Future—Spain, Czechoslovakia (may 
it be hoped that that, too, is not past by the time this 
appears), and Belgium. To make room for these, the 
News Reel had to go. But it will be resumed next month 
because I consider that the opportunity it offers for 
contemporary comment is more important in a monthly 
than an Editorial, written, as it is bound to be, at the 
last moment, by someone who is not therefore at his 
freshest and has previously concentrated chiefly on 
assembling a number which may be best left to speak 
for itself. 

At the moment, I usurp space chiefly to say that 
though we appear in a different format, with a new 
cover, more frequently, at a smaller price, these are 
the only changes on the paper. There has been no change 
in contributors or staff, and therefore none in policy. 
Life and Letters To-Day will not remain as it was. 
It never has, and no paper can, because if it does that, 
it gets on the wrong kind of shelf, which is not that of 
bookshop or library. It will continue to be what it is 
always becoming, and my own belief is that the added 
impetus of more numbers will enable it to grow more 
vigorously. 

The next number will include or be selected from 
articles on Holland, America’s Poets To-Day, the 
Revival of Falconry, and the Psychology of Pin- 
Table Players. There will also be a biography of Ajni, 
the Tachig poet, and a study of the earliest known 
translation of a Latin poem to be made and printed in 
America (1728). Stories will be selected from Kenneth 
Macpherson, Dylan Thomas, and Jim Phelan (author 
of Lifer), and poetry from Muriel Rukeyser, Merrill 
Moore, Randall Swingler, Elizabeth Bishop, Oscar 
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Williams, etc. In this, September, number, I would 
draw attention also to the poetry. Not because it is 
by Welsh, Irish, English, Spanish, and American 
authors. But because the poetry in this journal is 
invariably called “ uncompromisingly modern”. I do 
not know what else poetry of any time has any right 
to be in its time, but I would draw attention to the fact 
that the poem, Advice, may at first sight seem far 
from ‘modern’. It may seem traditional, and indeed 
part of the reason for its acceptance was that it seemed 
to me an example of modern broadside or street-ballad, 
of the kind which we are told is no longer written. 
I would suggest, however, that it well repays not only 
reading but studying, for under the seemingly artless 
exterior may be found a swiftness of change of subject 
in best modern manner. To some it may seem more 
a series of non-sequitur, but I would remind those that 
we have a new word now, surrealism. 

And so I will leave you—not, like Rosalind, conjuring 
you, but like Donald Duck in Mickey the Magician, 
vanishing before my quacking drowns the orchestra. 
And doing it in a cloud of thanks. The thanks being to 
old and new subscribers, to those contributors who have 
co-operated by being to time in a heat-wave, and to the 
trade, which by more than doubling its orders, has 
echoed my own faith in this review as a monthly. 


PRAGUE, JULY, 1938 
By BRYHER 


UNEXPECTEDLY I wENT to Prague. 

I had read so many articles about the prodléme 
tchéque, it had become so mechanical a part of the news 
that through sheer concentration I omitted to notice 
that my visit would coincide not only with the Sokol 
festival, held every six years, but with the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Republic. I wanted 
simply to see friends, to say farewell to what has been 
called the “‘ heart of Europe”’ before the bombs came 
and I was myself perhaps a fugitive. I cannot be thankful 
enough now for my ignorance. Through it I got the 
direct impact of something that cannot be described 
in words, the experience of a people living, not existing, 
putting the dream of a future that we all have into some 
kind of practice. 

I knew Czechoslovakia. Not well, but I had spent a 
couple of weeks there in 1936, had spoken with both 
sides on that occasion and noticed the air of confidence 
and freedom that was in such contrast even then to 
the Austrian side of the frontier. 

Innocently I wired for rooms. I booked return seats 
for my Swiss friend and myself simply because it was 
essential for me to be back by a given date. Prague, 
I supposed, would be a half deserted city. 

We sat in Zuerich, by the Limmat, hoping that it 
would not rain. A grandmother beside us rearranged 
a child’s collar. Two girls chattered about a bathing 
dress. Nothing could disturb the equanimity of Switzer- 
land, not even war. It has the fascination for the foreign 
spectator of being the end of the Victorian age, as it 
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would have been in France or England, had it not been 
for 1914. The preoccupation, written in these faces, 
was still with the unessential things, with a tea-party, 
a new knitting pattern, a sermon, the price of beans. 
The bus drove up but we could not imagine ourselves 
leaving the earth, everything was block solid, anchored, 
any word in any dictionary that means conservative 
and settled. 

Tiny white, pink and ochre houses succeeded each 
other as we drove towards Bubendorf. They were like 
toys packed in a new box, with several formal gardens. 
We looked guiltily at the sky, only when we saw our 
aeroplane, silver on the close cropped grass, did we 
dare glance at each other as if we were conspirators, 
at the sign that read, not Paris, not London, but Prague. 
It was cold for July, in four languages we were 
requested to fasten our belts, there was the usual lift as 
the plane raced forward, that single moment that gives 
the illusion of flight, and in a few minutes the Bodensee 
was below us. 

Already we seemed out of Switzerland. I remembered 
Constance, with its white roses, Tudor houses, the 
frightening sense there that one is so far from the sea. 
Yet it was still one of the free cantons with the same 
green post boxes, the relative absence of censorship, and 
the firm, dust-free roads. There was water underneath, 
and then suddenly, dramatically, we flew forward into 
cloud, as if all the strange stories were true and over the 
forbidden land a smoke-screen trailed, so that none of 
it were visible. 

It was a moment of pure symbolism. 

We were travelling light, with a map, a note-book, 
two small bags, and one of the inevitable word lists that 
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instead of helping one to ask the way in Czech, makes 
one doubt if one knows the sound of one’s own language. 
It was so quiet that most of the other passengers were 
asleep, if we looked out there was always the mist. 
We should be late, I supposed, but an hour and three 
quarters after leaving Zuerich the clouds cleared, as 
if to command, and we swept towards an aerodrome 
that seemed to welcome flyers, and was not, as 
so often, ground grudged from an over-crowded 
suburb. 

An English passport meant smiles, a polite request 
to declare funds, no opening of luggage. In a few 
moments we had joined a friend outside, and discovered 
our foolishness. Only half a million visitors had arrived, 
most of them in their national dresses, from all over 
Eastern Europe, together with a quarter of a million 
“Sokols”’ taking part in their festival, the Sled. No 
influence of any kind could obtain bed space in a hotel. 
We were not, however, to have the excitement of 
sleeping on some station platform; thanks to friends, 
we were loaned part of a private flat, at the top of a 
baby skyscraper, looking over the Moldau. We should 
assist at the ceremonies, not as tourists, but as half 
inhabitants, “habitants” as the Swiss would say, using the 
word in the sense of temporary resident, as opposed to 
native. 

It rained, but the large flags were gay against stone 
arches and cornices. Our progress was slower the 
nearer we got to the city. Imagine arriving in central 
London at the time of the Jubilee and it will give a little 
idea of what it was like, only as Prague is smaller and 


every one wanted to be in the centre at once, the con- 
gestion was terrific. 
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“ Don’t be afraid,” a stranger was already saying to 
my Swiss friend, “we are a united people.” I saw the 
first Sokol caps, triangular, each with a falcon’s feather. 
They told us about the mobilization that had been 
carried out a new, secret way so that in just three hours 
the troops were guarding the frontier. ‘‘ There is nothing 
to fear,” this time it was a taxi driver, “ we will never 
make a war but at the first enemy shot, every man, 
woman and child will fight.”” Here, instead of coming 
into the news, into danger and upheaval, as I had 
stupidly supposed, people were looking after us, were 
reassuring us and joking. I had been five years in the 
minority, seeing my predictions fulfilled over and 
over again, but having to choose my words so carefully 
to persuade the majority even to listen. Now, not a small 
well-informed circle, but a whole nation was round us, 
telling us to hope, that Europe still was Europe. It 
was an unforgettable experience. 

To describe our stay in detail would need a book, 
it was five days of living a new life. There was the 
morning we had decided to buy stamps and got caught © 
in the Wenceslas Square. Loud-speakers shouted 
directions at us in all Slav languages. I could see only 
head-cloths in front of me and old, peasant faces. For 
a moment I thought of a Greek Easter day, for there was 
a man in what seemed to be Albanian dress, with blue 
cloth leggings and turned up shoes, we huddled against 
girls in white coats and short skirts with a scarlet pattern 
that suggested a Cretan vase. We could not go forward, 
we could not move back. It was a dense and more 
determined crowd than I remember to have seen. Yet 
we stood together, in perfect order, entirely uncontrolled 
by police. I had no knowledge of what was happening, 
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whether this was part of the Sled or a political pro- 
cession. The windows above us were full of faces, men 
clung to bits of the roof. We struggled a few paces 
somehow, to get completely squashed this time, between 
two Cossacks in full uniform. I felt like a bourgeois in 
an Eisenstein film, not such a pleasant sensation. If I 
were going to be suffocated also, it made no difference 
that the sleeves were red, the petticoat beyond a Tyrian 
purple. We could see nothing, only as the crowd moved, 
we moved with it and suddenly, looking up, beyond 
the heads, above the shouting, the sun caught 
bayonets. 

We came out of the:Cathedral on a Sunday evening ; 
the square was full of children in their white and red 
Sokol dresses. It was the East I thought, the East in 
Europe ; old women were selling cheese and cucumbers 
and poppy-seed sprinkled rolls. Then it was Latin 
suddenly, with the many churches and the wide terraced 
steps. They spoke of libraries and monks whilst aero- 
planes circled above the towers. A boy passed with a 
Dionysian head-dress of dangling bunches of grapes. 
The river wound below us, under the proud bridges, so 
crowded a car could scarcely move between the colours, 
in which scarlet was always dominant, in the shirts, 
the short Hungarian petticoats, the tiny flowers across 
a peasant’s shawl. Bridge was perhaps the hieroglyph 
for Prague, like its language in some ways, not to be 
compared with any known city, yet the centre also 
between the middle lands and the cultures that touch 
the sea. 

It was very calm among the old houses with tiny 
passages that led to gardens, a little cold, a little like 
spring. People stood singly at the pavement edge, in 
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family groups, here and there in double lines. Except 
for a couple of men who turned the traffic down another 
street there were no police. This was the country, 
newspapers had told us, where revolution, war, minority 
and racial hatreds were at breaking point, yet the 
President drove past unguarded, a comment on the 
decay of freedom elsewhere. There were no passes, 
barriers, nor special precautions. True democracy can 
be trusted to police itself. 

It grew too dark to distinguish the tiles on the old 
roofs. Buildings were floodlit, sometimes one, some- 
times another. Again for a moment it would be quite 
dark. The modern houses, simple as old temples, blended 
perfectly with the medieval palaces. It was as if history 
became visibly continuous so that one could be at the 
same moment either sixteenth or twentieth century. 
There was an unending stream of visitors to the Prague 
Baroque exhibition ; this repaid several trips though it 
was difficult to see the sculptures for the crowds. 

People, always people. I could not discover from 
what far villages the men came, in white coats and long 
white trousers ending in pantalette frills. As in the 
East, carpets were hung from some windows instead 
of flags. Why all the painters of Europe were not 
there, I could not imagine. And what induced women 
ever to abandon head shawls for hats? Most of the 
cloths worn were extremely beautiful, never alike in 
either pattern or colour. Some of the girls must have 
come from the fringes of Turkey or Albania in baggy 
trousers and stiff gold embroideries, others in high boots 
and knee length kilts were said to come from the 
Carpathians. The underlying feeling behind all these 


different faces and languages was one of unity with the 
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Czechs. For the first time since 1933 I felt aggressively 
optimistic. 

There were always aeroplanes overhead, we got tired 
of counting them, a hundred, a hundred and fifty, two 
hundred. Most of them were State made, without 
private profit. It must be remembered that sooner than 
fight with the Germans in 1914, hundreds of Czechs 
got across the borders and enlisted in the French and 
other foreign legions. Only an intense feeling could have 
forced such action, for it made communication with their 
families impossible. There could be no question to-day 
of compelling them to accept too unpopular a policy ; 
they care about independence, it is not a word to them, 
but a living, personal reality. 

Our departure was even more dramatic than our 
arrival. We left on foot for the air terminus at seven 
in the morning, it was, normally, a walk of twenty 
minutes. An hour later I fought my way to the only 
policeman visible, holding up my air ticket. Leaving 
the crowd (supposed by the foreign press to be seething 
with agitators), one of them escorted us in the most 
friendly manner possible almost to our destination. 
I could not help wondering if the people thought two 
spies had been arrested at last? If so, they were still 
polite, they simply stared. We had to wait several hours 
before the bus could leave. Roof, window and pave- 
ment were banked with figures. The march past of 
the Sokol detachments had begun, it was scheduled to 
take six hours. Far above the heads we could see the 
American flag of the United States delegation, two 
democracies greeting one another. 

It seemed a pity that there were so few English in 
Prague. It is only six hours by air away from London. 
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Whatever politicians may say or write, the Czechs 
with their friendliness and love of freedom are a 
thousand times nearer what is supposed to be the British 
ideal of tolerance and justice than are the people who 
clamour for totalitarian rule. 

The wind was blowing a little as we left, by a round- 
about way, for the aerodrome. Detachments passed 
us at every corner, converging towards the general 
procession. They went by simply, with green branches 
in their hands, there of their own free will, with no 
suggestion of compulsion. In a few hours we should 
be reading reports again, of a tense situation, clouds over 
Czechoslovakia. It seemed strange that it was to Prague 
we had had to come, to this relatively small city and a 
young people, to learn confidence again, the meaning 
of the word hope. Perhaps it should be called, not the 
heart, but the guardian of Europe. 


BELGIUM’S FLEMISH MOVEMENT 
By WINIFRED HOLMES 


THE SUDDEN ERUPTION of Czechoslovakia’s household 
affairs has forced us now to recognize and to try to 
smooth out domestic quarrels which we were ignorant 
of or merely ignored. It is conceivable that if we had 
not pursued our favourite policy of eye-shutting but 
had taken a friendly interest in the grievances of the 
Republic’s minorities, the situation might have been 
eased long before it came to boiling point. 

It is essential to have a better understanding of what 
is going on in Europe, not only at tension-spots “ in 
the news’’. As close as Belgium there is a nationality 
movement of great energy and determination which 
without any doubt will in time affect the European 
scene. The post-War Flemish Movement, growing 
daily more powerful in politics and backed by a violence 
and depth of sentiment astonishing to a mild English 
citizen, is half-turning Belgium’s eyes away from France 
and towards the Netherlands. 

Only half-turning as yet, because French culture 
and sympathy are deep-rooted in Belgium’s Walloon 
population and in her intellectuals. But the Flemish 
people number already a million more than the - 
Walloons—this is no minority movement—and they 
are increasing far more rapidly. If their high birth-rate 
continues, in fifty years’ time they will double the 
Walloons in number. 

They are a vigorous people, obsessed and determined 
at present with pride of race and a desire to have their 
particular qualities recognized by means of politics and 
culture. Je suis de cette race tenace, said Verhaeren late 
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in the nineteenth century, when Flanders was entirely 
Gallicized and the Flemish language, despised as a 
Langue des serviteurs, was officially forbidden. When a 
tough and lusty race of people—however small— 
Becomes inflamed with a desire to win back their rights 
and liberties there’s no stopping ’em ! 

Remembering the glories of the Ancien Pays Bas, 
the Flemish leaders are wondering if the revolution of 
1830 was not a mistake when to the strains of La 
Brabangonne Walloon and Fleming won their freedom 
from a half-mad king of the Netherlands, and Belgium, 
as an independent kingdom, was born. A strong 
Catholicism helped to unite them against Holland’s 
Calvinism. Since then the religion of the Walloon 
population has weakened and it is the Flemish who now 
form the strong Catholic parties of the Right and Centre 
in opposition to the Socialists—chiefly Walloon. 

This sounds an irrelevant complication, but it, too, 
is due to racial differences. The Latin blood of the 
Walloons and the fact that they form a large proportion 
of the industrial population, make them follow the lead 
of their French counterparts with enthusiasm. The 
possessive, Germanic, peasant -stock of the Flemish, 
slow and suspicious of new-fangled ideas, makes them 
conservative and individualistic. 

The Cabinet crisis over the Budget in May, when 
M. Soudan’s proposals for new taxes were considered 
too Socialistic by the Catholic bloc, brought these 
racial differences into prominence; the fighting-cock 
of the Walloons and the Flemish lion then faced each 
other defiantly. The lion won; the left-wing cabinet 
fell and M. Spaak, the Flemish leader, is now Prime 
Minister. 
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The Flemish parties, and especially a powerful 
organization called the “ V.O.S.”, Flemish Ex-service- 
men’s Association, were chiefly responsible for bringing 
the 1935 military treaty with France and Soviet Russia 
to an end. They demanded instead absolute neutrality 
for Belgium modelled on Holland’s neutrality, and won 
the day for this policy against the advice of the country’s 
military leaders. Now that France no longer has a 
Front Populaire government, Belgium may seek a 
closer rapprochement, but the Flemish section of the 
population is determined on no more entangling treaties. 

Degrelle’s Nationalist Rexist Party is not attempting 
to fan racial feeling but (Degrelle himself is Walloon) 
to bring the two together and sublimate their differences 
in a form of totalitarian government. The campaign 
carried on by the Rexists is so violent and vituperative 
against individual leaders and politicians that the 
Catholic Party which originally backed them and their 
leader has turned against him, and so have many of his 
followers through disgust. Further, fascism is: suspect 
as being an international creed, and though Degrelle 
disclaims connections with other powers, he is not 
altogether believed. 

The king, on the other hand, provides a strong 
unifying influence. The Belgian royal family have always 
been wise enough to learn Flemish and speak it as well 
as French, even in the days when it was at a discount. 
One reason for King Albert’s popularity was that during 
the War he encouraged the Flemish troops in their own 
language. The Belgian court is no longer purely French. 

Things were very different at the end of the War. 
Then the Flemish University and schools were closed, 
the Flemish language forbidden, and only French taught 
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to the children. The army was officered by Walloons ; 
everywhere the Flemish had inferior positions and were 
despised as being the artisans and workmen of the 
country. They could hold no public post unless they 
spoke French, and were disfranchized politically as a 
group. Flemish intellectuals, forced to forget their 
heritage of great painting and writing, had for twenty 
years written in a language foreign to them. Maeterlinck 
and Verhaeren were the best-known of these Flemish- 
French writers. 

Before this, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Henri Conscience, the Walter Scott of Flanders, tried 
to keep national pride alive by writing nearly one hundred 
romances of feudal times; his books are read now as 
curiosities because of his artificial style and out-of-date 
sentiment, but he played an important part in the move- 
ment. When the Flemish soldiers found themselves in 
the trenches with Walloons for superiors, intense bitter- 
ness broke out. The books of Conscience were read 
ardently, racial pride was fanned, feeling ran high, 
especially in the Iser, where eighty-three per cent of the 
men were of Flemish stock. It was then that King Albert 
made his proclamation: ‘‘ Remember the Battle of the 
Gouden Sporen,’”’ and the trouble was over for the time 
being. 

During the German occupation of the country, 
Flemish was encouraged as being kin to German, and 
schools and universities in Flemish were re-opened. 
Therefore perhaps it was not surprising that after 
hostilities ceased the French-speaking section of the 
population felt very strongly about this and Flemish 
was even more violently outlawed than before. 


Remembering the loyal part they had played in the War 
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the Flemish people resented this policy intensely and 
started aggressively to struggle against it. Aczivisme, 
they called their movement, and through it hundreds 
of people lost their posts and more still languished in 
gaol. Once more the University was closed and French 
was taught in all schools. 

But it was impossible for this state of things to 
continue. Gradually more and more concessions had 
to be granted them, not only out of gratitude for their 
part in the War, but because of their determination and 
growing strength. Now not only is Ghent University 
open again, but the ancient Flemish section of Louvain 
University is revived. Flemish children go to Flemish 
schools and are not allowed to attend Walloon ones. 
Names of streets must be printed in both languages and 
every public servant, even to the tram-conductor, is 
required to speak both languages well. ‘The army is 
divided into Flemish and Walloon regiments, officered 
by their own people. The Flemish regiments wear a 
tassel in their caps, red, blue, green, or yellow. Flemish 
newspapers are numerous and of a high standard. Ghent 
and Antwerp are becoming cultural centres. We have 
already seen how politically powerful the Flemish have 
become. 

In all this writers have played and are still playing a 
vital part. ‘They insisted on purifying the language from 
its crudities, slang and minute divisions into peasant 
patois due to its low social status, and have used the 
Vandel, the literary language of the Dutch translation 
of the Bible. Educated Flemish people are speaking this 
language—purer Hollandish than present-day Dutch, 
which has been bastardized through taking on more and 
more foreign words and expressions. 
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The regionalist literature of the nineteenth century, 
of whom Guido Gezelle, a priest writing in West 
Vlaamsche on the birds and flowers, the windmills and 
country people of his district, is most appealing to 
modern people, has given place to a Flemish literature of 
European scope and outlook. Auguste Vermeylen was 
one of the first to write in this way. Important living 
writers are Felix Timmermans, Steyn Streuvels, Hermann 
Tierlinck, the dramatist who wrote the scenario for the 
first film of Flemish life Ze Mauvais Oeil, Filip de 
Pillecyn, Gerard Walschap, Ernest Claes, Maurice 
Roelants, and Theo Bogaerts. The Flemish theatre 
has been revived and a popular theatre (Vlaamsche 
Volkstoonel) founded, which flourishes exceedingly. 

Where will this movement lead? The most probable 
outcome is autonomy in the future for both Flemish and 
Walloon sections of the population; the two existing 
side by side under the Belgian flag and within the 
monarchy—friends and allies equal in status but self- 
governing, one with cultural and trading relations with 
the Netherlands and the other with France. The pan- 
Netherland movement, while certainly existing, is small 
at present, but the Flemish people speak with pride of 
the large number of Hollandish speaking people in the 
world. M. Bogaerts gave me the figures; they are 
surprising if one has not thought of just such a computa- 
tion before. Flanders has three and a half million people ; 
the Netherlands nine million; Transvaal three ; 
America one; and the Dutch East Indies fifty million. 


A SPANISH REFUGEE CAMP 
IN FRANCE 
By LOUIS GUILLOUX 
(Continued) 


[Zranslator’s Note—THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS are 
taken from a diary—too long to give in extenso—which 
was kept by Louis Guilloux between 7th September 
and 30th October, 1937, and which relates his experiences 
of a camp of Spanish refugees recently established in the 
town of X..., somewhere in France. The first part 
appeared in No. 12.] 

1st Oct.—Sensational news in the papers this morning. 
“ Spanish refugees who have not the means of supporting 
themselves are to be sent back to their own country.” 
...° This important government decision has just been 
communicated to official circles in Bayonne and to the 
Basque authorities amongst whom it has caused the 
greatest dismay.” 


The manner in which the expulsion is to be carried 
out has not yet been settled. It is confirmed, however, 
that the measures will be general and that they have been 
decided upon on account of recent disturbances caused 
by Spanish refugees in France and on account of the 
heavy burden their maintenance lays upon the public 
finances. The only exceptions are to be invalids who are 
unable to travel. 


From the Bayonne press, 30th Sept—<It is now 
stated in official circles that, contrary to the first report, 
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only those refugees whose cost of living falls upon the 
French government or upon public bodies will be 
desired to return to Spain by the frontier of their choice.” 


Nothing had led us to foresee such a measure. We are 
struck with horror and shame. The Prefecture, to which 
I immediately telephone, confirms the news. When 
J ask whether there is the slightest chance that the decree 
will be withdrawn, the answer is: ‘‘ No.” 


2nd Oct.—Up till now, everything connected with 
the camp has gone with extreme slowness. The business 
of getting beds made for the naval barracks at L... 
was unending. But to-day, when it is merely a matter 
of sending women and children back to be bombed, 
I suppose it will all be done with the greatest speed. 
Inspiration will no doubt come. Franco’s aeroplanes 
flying over Barcelona and Valencia will serve our officials 
as muses. 

I am told that one hundred and fifty of the refugees 
at the G.. . camp are to be selected to-morrow to leave 
for Spain. To-morrow ! Are the authorities afraid they 
will miss the next bombardment ? 


Same day, 10 p.m.—lIt is difficult to take any steps, for 
everything is a mass of contradictions. After hearing 
this morning that the beds for the naval barracks at 
L...had been countermanded and that a group of 
one hundred and fifty refugees were to leave next morning 
for Spain, the police now tell us that they are not to go to 
Spain but to L. ... 

But what will they sleep on ? And what is this foolish- 
ness of sending them toL... now? 

It is true that in these altered circumstances, the 
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question of beds is secondary, though still very important. 
What really matters is the question of expulsion, which is 
terrible—and especially the expulsion of the children. 
This is the tormenting thing and is really tragic. Many 
people who had taken in children in return for the 
government’s six francs a day, will now be unable or 
unwilling to keep them. So that they too, they, like the 
others, will be sent back into the war. Many of these 
children have lost their parents. Little Florentina 
has no news of her father, and as for her mother, she 
saw her killed before her eyes. Many of the others 
don’t even know whether they still have a father or a 
mother. No one has answered their letters for a very 
long time. 


This afternoon, the children’s terror at the news that 
they were to go back to Spain was heart-rending. ‘‘ 4 
Espafia no! A Espafiano!...” 

Their woeful little faces have no tears, but one can 
see in their eyes the poignant appeal of terror, the 
hope that something will be done for them; the refusal 
to believe that they will be abandoned. But so it is. 
They have been more than abandoned—delivered over. 
Those tender little mouths cost too much to feed; 
those little bird-like bodies too much to clothe. They 
will be handed over to death and cost nothing any more 
but tears to their mothers if they survive, and eternal 
maledictions to their slaughterers. Franco is merely the 
first murderer. He has found others here to help him. 
Horrible ! 

The ministers who have signed this abominable 
decree are doing more damage than a bombing squadron. 
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3rd Oct.—At ten o’clock this morning, I went with 
the Maestro (the Spanish school teacher in charge of the 
children’s settlement) to interview the commissaire 
spécial. He explained that according to orders, families 
who want to keep the children must do so entirely at their 
own expense, and when the necessity arises, themselves 
pay the cost of returning them to their homes. The 
commissaire Was very insistent about this last point and 
begged us to make the families realize what they were 
undertaking. 

In these circumstances, most of the children will no 
doubt be abandoned. 

At the Prefecture. Here I learn: 

First, that the beds for the naval barracks at L... 
have not been countermanded at all and have in fact 
reached their destination. Secondly, that the authorities 
at the Prefecture know nothing about the measures for 
sending back the children to Spain. I ask them to 
telephone to the commissaire. The commissaire answers 
that he has read the Ministerial order with great care and 
confirms what we had already been told. 


It should be noted that it is only in the homes of 
work-people or small employees that the Spanish children 
have found shelter. In many cases there were already three 
or four children in the families who took charge of a 
little orphan. The well-off inhabitants of the town have 
completely ignored the presence of the little Spaniards. 
It is true that letters sent to the Prefecture by certain 
people who said they were willing to take charge of a 
child were not even answered. 
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It seems that the Mayor of Bayonne is refusing to obey 
the Ministerial orders and declares he will keep his 
seven thousand refugees. There’s a man for you ! 


When I go home this evening, my little girl runs up to 
put her arms round my neck and tells me a hundred and 
one little stories with all the grace and charming chatter 
of a child of five. Must I confess my distress? I am 
deceiving this little creature. Everything she believes, 
everything I can’t help letting her believe and even 
helping her to believe, is false, as some day she will 
find out with horror. Shall we be able to defend our 
children ? Will all the strength of our love suffice? Or 
shall we betray them as men have never before betrayed 
their children ? While there is still time, let men recover 
mastery over themselves. They cannot wish to conquer 
a fairer empire, and for that they have need of nothing 
but their reason, their love, their faith—if they have 
any. We must not allow the meaning of life to be lost. 
There would be too much risk of its never being 
recovered. There is only just time perhaps, but there is 
still time. We must not Irt children be killed. Every time 
a child is murdered, the guilt, the loss are all humanity’s. 
The murder of children must not be admitted for any 
reason whatever. ‘There can be no justification for such 
crimes. ‘This is absolute. 

The intolerable thing is that in face of these slaughtered 
women and children, people should say, “‘ Yes, but .. .” 
As if any but were possible, as if a cause were not judged 
by the means it employs. 

The modern world puts a series of questions which 
man may attempt to answer, provided he makes this 
attempt by starting, not from the basis of statistics, 
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which are, moreover, impossible to obtain, but from that 
of his reason, his conscience or his faith. 


6th Oct.—I go to see the Federal Secretary of the 
Socialist party and ask him to intervene on behalf of the 
children. He says it will be very: difficult. 

At eleven o’clock I go with Pierre and comrade S... 
to see the Mayor. When we ask him what he can do for 
the children, he answers, “ Nothing.” All the same, he 
promises to oppose the children’s being sent back to Spain 
if we can assure him that they will not stay more than a 
few days at the Bureau de Bienfaisance or at the Hospice, 
and that afterwards they will either be sent to a settle- 
ment in France supported by the Spanish government 
or that we will take charge of them ourselves. 

We give him this assurance. It gives us time. 

The Socialist section will take charge of four children. 


Same day, one o’clock.—The Maestro telephones that 
he has heard from the Spanish delegation that the Spanish 
government will give six francs a day for each child 
until the situation has been finally cleared up. 

The children are saved. 


sth Oct.—Out of the hundred and fifty refugees 
remaining inthe G... camp, eighty, we are told, have 
asked to be sent back to rebel territory. This, it must be 
acknowledged, is a large number, but besides the private 
reasons which may in many cases be the cause of this 
choice, we must take into account the fact that in the 
rebel territory, open towns are not bombarded. I am 

Cc 
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quite ready to believe, however, that among the number 
there are partisans of Franco’s. 


8th Oct.—In the G... camp: 

A boy aged sixteen. The dialogue was as follows : 

“Ts your mother here ?”’ 

6¢ No.’’ 

“Your father?” 

“JT don’t know. Dead or a prisoner.” 

“Would you like us to try to get leave for you to 
stay here ?”’ 

“No. I want to go to Bilbao.” 

“As you please, but you will have to work for 
Franco.” 

“ce ING oo 

From the way he looked at me, I could see he had his 
plan. 

wai ys 

RYT eae 

He saluted with the clenched fist. 


The case of a girl of eighteen—a dressmaker— 
entirely alone here and without any news of her people 
in Spain. Mlle L. promises to look after her. 

The first batch of refugees is to leave to-morrow. 


Among the cases notified to the Prefecture, is that of a 
woman called Maria... who has been asked for by one 
of her compatriots living in Paris. She begs to be 
allowed time to correspond with this compatriot and 
consequently not to be included at any rate in the first 
train-load. 
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10th Oct.—Admittance to the G... camp has been 
forbidden and all the police with the exception of the 
commissaire, are there to enforce the order. We are, 
however, allowed in on condition that we stay only a 
very short time. 

The luggage is piled in the yard ready to be taken 
to the station by the lorries and there is a great bustle. 
The start is to take place in two hours’ time. Not every- 
one, however, is to leave. Twenty or so refugees will 
be left behind in the Bureau de Bienfaisance until the 
next train-load is sent off. 


On going into the first building, what was my surprise 
at seeing Maria... in the act of fastening her trunks like 
the others. Standing beside her and obviously in a state 
of dismay was a man I had never seen before, about thirty 
years old, short, dark, and with frizzy hair. This was 
Perez with whom Maria was to have been allowed time 
to correspond. Perez, however, had thought it more 
prudent to come in person. He arrived this morning. 
But Maria is to be in the next train-load. 

The Prefecture’s promise was made the day before 
yesterday. 

I question Perez : 

“‘ Have you seen the police ?”’ 

“Yes. They say it’s impossible.” 

¢¢ Why 2 393 

“ Because of the children. But the children aren’t 
hers. And there’s another woman who has undertaken 
to look after them on the journey. I want Maria. I can 
take charge of her. I’ve lived in France for the last twelve 
years. I’m a plumber.” ybeve 

I then go with Maria to find the police inspector 
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X. ... As he sees us coming towards him, and 
before I have had time to say a word, he calls out, 
6é No ! 33 

“You refuse to listen to me?” 

“‘T know all about this woman’s case.” 

“Not properly.” 

ce 33 

ee 

‘Have you papers ?”’ 

I can answer nothing to this. What papers could 
I have? I have only got the Secretary’s promise. 
I say so. “And I have got orders,’ replies the 
inspector. 

There is only one resource left—to telephone to the 
commissaire himself. 

“'No,”’ he says, “I can do nothing. The woman is in 
charge of two children. She must take them back.” 

“But the children aren’t hers.”’ 

“What do you mean? They aren’t hers ? Then she’s 
been lying ? And after all, why on earth is the woman so 
obstinate about not going back to Spain ?”’ 

“Another woman is taking charge of the children, 
Monsieur le commissaire.”’ 

“It’s too late.” 

“The Secretary promised me... .” 

*“ Besides it’s no business of mine now. It’s the 
Company’s business.” 

“ What?” 

“The Railway Company’s.”’ And he rings off. 

“So you see there’s nothing to be done,” says 
Inspector X ... who was dogging me and had been at 
my elbow during the whole conversation. 

But he last word has not been said. I advise Perez 
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to be on the station platform about five o’clock. There, 
we shall see. 


The poverty of the clothes, handkerchiefs as head 
coverings instead of hats, the presence of gendarmes 
(it has not been thought necessary to turn out the 
mounted police) give the platform the appearance of a 
factory yard in strike time. People stand about in groups. 
Some have been given leave to fill their water-bottles 
at the fountain. Lorries keep arriving with more 
refugees. The scene takes place in the part of the station 
furthest from the public eye. The lorries with the 
refugees drive in by the goods entrance. The trains are 
drawn up butare still empty. There are two of them—one 
for Bilbao and one for Valencia. They are not to start 
for another half-hour. Pierre has disappeared. Comrade 
S... having discovered a small child crying in its 
mother’s arms and learnt that it is because it has no 
milk, has gone off to fetch some. All the police are there 
—and even the superiors. 

The luggage is heaped up on the platform. A train 
is expected to arrive shortly with a large contingent of 
refugees from various parts of the department. 

A number of strollers (it is Sunday) are silently 
watching the proceedings from the top of a neighbouring 
bridge. Amongst them is the Maestro. 

More and more lorries drive up and the trains gradually 
fill. 

The event is really taking place.... 


Here comes the commissaire. 1 go up to him. 
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“As for you,” he says, “ when you have an idea in 
your head... .” 


“But you're asking for what’s impossible, mon 
vieux.” 


“T should like to oblige you, but what can I say? 
Put yourself in my place. It’s the children I’m interested 
in. Oh! if it weren’t for the children !” 

Perez is there, just behind me. I introduce him : 

‘He has made the journey from Paris on purpose to 
fetch Maria, Monsieur le commissaire.”’ 

“Your papers ?”’ 

Perez hands him his papers. 

“Where is the woman ?”’ 

Maria is already in the Valencia train. She signs to us. 
We go up to her. 

‘And the children ? ” 

General stupefaction. The children are with another 
woman in the other train. For Bilbao. 

That settles it. I write out a little paper. Perez signs 
it. With this receipt, the commissaire allows them to 
slip off. (If the police had done their duty by making a 
properly conducted inquiry, all this worry would have 
been avoided.) 


The last lorries drive up. There is a great bustle on the 
platform. Shouts. Calls. The luggage is loaded. 

“Take your places ! Take your places ! Come on ! 
Get in! Don’t stay on the platform !” 

But there is no hurry yet. The doors and windows, 
however, gradually fill. And suddenly there rises a 
sound of singing from the train for Valencia. .. . 
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A moment later the expected train comes clattering 
into the station. It slows in backwards like an immense 
coach wreathed with human beings. It seems to be 
competing for a prize for slowness. A train with perhaps 
three hundred refugees on board, nearly all women 
and children. Most of the women—the young ones 
especially—wear red handkerchiefs on their heads. The 
children are waving little red flags. They are singing 
and shouting at the tops of their voices : 

“ Arriba Espaiia roja!”’ 

From out the whole length of the train appear 
clenched fists and outstretched hands. Some of the 
children who recognize friends on the platform are 
dancing with excitement behind the grown-ups. I see 
one turning round and round on himself exactly like 
a top. 

“Manuela! O Manuela!” 

ieariosit<: 

“Madre !” 

Some of them lean out to open the doors and the 
gendarmes and police run alongside the train vociferating. 

“They'll upset the signals with their red flags,” 
I hear the commissaire mutter as he passes by, looking 
at his wits’ end. 

The boys jump on to the steps, laughing and pressing 
hands. A song, deep-toned and joyous—not the 
International but one of their own popular songs—trises 
above every other sound. 

A shrill whistle. The train stops; all the doors bang 
open simultaneously. 

“Don’t get down !”’ 

It is quite useless trying to get this order obeyed. Ina 
moment the platform is thronged with a fresh crowd. 
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Only a few exceptionally grave old men and women 
remain on their seats. 

Near me, a boy of about twelve years old, perhaps the 
same who was twirling a moment ago like a top in the 
corridor, stands still in front of his mother whom he has 
just recognized. The mother is a woman about forty. 
She doesn’t move. They stand looking at each other 
open-mouthed. Nota sound comes from the mother but 
the boy utters faint jerky shrieks—the organic shrieks 
of terror. Through his thin shirt I can see his little 
shoulders shaking as though in a fever and his little 
feet in their espadrilles jig and stamp on the ground with 
the frenzy of an insane cyclist. And he holds out his 
arms. His mother is the very image of stupor. She too 
stretches out her arms but she cannot move. It is as 
though an invisible cord were holding them apart and 
prisoners. How the cord breaks I fail to see. I only see 
them at last clasped in each other’s arms. 


More singing—joyful singing. The vile orders to 
which the refugees have fallen victims have not abated 
their courage. There is greatness here. Their faces, 
naturally fine, show finer still at this moment. This 
response is what it should be—full of nobility and 
invincible courage. 


The train for Bilbao is silent. Not with a hostile 
silence. Those who are going to Bilbao are not all 
enemies. There are too many private reasons at work 
here. Interjections pass from one train to the other. 
Greetings and good wishes are exchanged. But the 
train for Bilbao does not sing. 

Pierre had gone to fetch cigarettes. He comes back 
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with his pockets stuffed. We go through the train. 
The compartments are crowded. A great many persons 
will have to travel in the corridors, and the journey 
takes two days. Women hold their children on their 
knees. The carriages are wooden. But we are told that 
the refugees can’t have more done for them than the 
pilgrims who go to Lourdes and who also travel in 
carriages that invite catastrophe. 

We distribute our cigarettes. Undertake commissions. 
Telegrams. 

““ What have you got to eat ?”’ 

An old man shows us a big tin of sardines and a long 
loaf of bread. 

“For ten of us.” 

ee Osgrink £7 

“Water.” 

** Milk for the kids ? ” 

ce No.” 

We are told they will be given food on the way. 


The singing never ceases. When it grows faint in one 
place, it begins again in another, as though there were a 
feeling that at such a time not a single second must be 
left without its response. The moment for departure 
approaches. We get down. The carriage doors shut. 
A whistle and the train starts. The two trains have been 
joined into one. They will only be separated later. The 
singing gets louder. Innumerable hands flutter round the 
departing train like a flight of birds. The red handker- 
chiefs waving in the sky where the sun is setting look 
like flames borrowed from the glowing clouds. Singing. 
Shouting. As the train goes off, the sound fades in the 
distance like a song on the wireless. It seems to come now 
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not only from the train but from all around, from the 
sky, from the earth below—a single word, borne by a 
single voice, deep-toned and joyous: “ Espafia ! 
Espana! ” 


17th Oct.—To-day the second and last batch of the 
Spanish refugees is to leave. ‘To-morrow there will 
only be left in the department a minute number of them 
besides the children of the settlement. I greatly hope 
that the three children I found at the naval barracks will 
be included among them. 

At 10.30 I go to the Préfecture, but the Secretary is 
engaged and I am told to apply to the commissaire 
spécial. He makes all sorts of administrative objections 
and complains that he has received no notice of anything. 
I insist and give him a paper by which I undertake to be 
personally responsible for the three children’s expenses. 
I then go to see the Mayor who was yesterday elected 
conseiller-général. He promises to intervene and to get 
the three children taken in at the hospital for a few days. 


At two o’clock I go with Pierre to the station. The 
sight is the same as a week ago. The response the same. 
Singing. 

An inspector brings me a paper which gives the three 
children permission to stay. Their rapture ! 

A moment later the commissaire sees me with my 
three protégés, as he calls them, and says: “ You are a 
business man?! and no mistake ! ” 

On the platform is the mother of a small child who was 


1 In English in the original. 
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suffering from a sore throat the other day at L.... She 
is holding the child in her arms. 

eelsthie ‘better 27: Pas! 

She shrugs her shoulders. 

“* Has the doctor been ?” 

¢ Nov’ 

This morning the commissaire assured me that the 
doctor had been. 


There is brought to the station a large consignment 
of—sweets ! It is carried by a man who accompanies the 
commissaire and he himself conducts the proceedings. 
The basket contains a quantity of little bags full of sweets. 
Two little bags for each compartment. 

Explanation: There remained over at the Préfecture 
some of the money subscribed for the refugees—the 
money which we were told was to “ come out” of the 
safe within forty-eight hours. Of this we only succeeded 
in getting enough to pay for one purchase of shoes, 
the rest having remained untouched ever since. A 
remainder ! Two hundred francs per each sub-préfecture. 
Parthian sweets ! 

The train starts as it did the other day in the pride of 
singing. I shall not forget those faces and their radiance 


—in spite of everything. 


21st Oct.—I read the papers as I do every day. There 
can be nothing sadder. Death is being turned out over 
the world as by a machine. Corpses are being made like 
so many screws. A telegram from Nankin announces 
that yesterday a Japanese air-squadron violently 
bombarded the railway at Poukow on the other side of 


the Yang-Tse, killing one hundred and fifty civilians. 
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To-day, it is at Valencia and Gijon that numbers of 
deaths have been caused by rebel aeroplanes. To these 
horrors must be added the imminent loss of the Asturias, 
and the tortures and massacres that will follow. As an 
accompaniment comes the little meanness of one of our 
newspapers which gives a photograph of the refugees 
leaving for Spain with the legend: “ Happiness of the 
Spanish exiles at returning to their own country.” 
Everything must be learnt again from the beginning. 


30th Oct.—The children and the Maestro have left for 
a Spanish government settlement situated in the depart- 
ment of the Seine. I stop this note-book here. I will 
change nothing in it so that the evidence and lessons it 
contains may remain unaltered. 


(Translated by D. S. Bussy) 


ANTI-CLERICAL POETS OF THE 
TWELEUHSGENTURY 
By JACK LINDSAY 


THE MORE THAT one studies the twelfth century the 
less one is impressed by the medieval elements in it, and 
the more one sees the broad advance of humanism which 
in fact announced the end of medievalism. Here is the 
advance-guard of the Renascence ; a spirit of inquiry, 
of delight in life, of challenge to feudal authority ; 
a splendid cultural leap forwards, a sense of human 
dignity and hope, which at root repudiates the fear, 
the distrust of human potentialities, the cowering under 
God’s shadow, which is the true medieval stigma. The 
power of the burgesses of the towns was growing ; 
and this advance of trade, which showed the big lift 
in productive capacity and organization, provided the 
material basis for the anti-feudal culture. It was the 
century of Abélard, whose voice of humanist inquiry 
not all the efforts of the reactionaries, typified in Bernard 
of Clairvaux, could shut out from the awakening minds 
of men. 

Of the great cultural outburst of this century the 
part which most maintains its interest for us is the 
poetry, that of the Latin writers and of the Provengal 
trobadors, as also of the German minnesingers who 
followed closely on the trobadors. Here we will deal 
with the Latinists and the Provengals in one of their 
aspects, anti-clericalism.! Under that aspect is gathered 
the main part of their social criticism; for it was the 

1 All passages quoted are my own versions from the Latin or Provencal ; 


they are line for line and all stanzas are given in the rhyme-scheme of the 


originals.—J. L. 
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Roman Catholic Church that solidly represented the 
forces of reaction and fought tooth and nail for the serf- 
economy which best suited its coffers. The poets who 
so resolutely assailed the Church for its corruption and 
greed were thus the vanguard of the social forces making 
for expansion and a new concept of freedom. In these 
days when the Roman Church is again in the forefront 
as an active champion and fomenter of reaction, the 
ringing voices of the twelfth century poets have a 
topical enough effect. Much of what they say might 
have been written by the poets of modern Spain, Mexico, 
or Southern America. 

Three Latin poets of this century outstand: Walter of 
Chatillon, Hugh Primas, and the Archpoet. These 
writers were men of striking character and remarkable 
technical skill, and it is time that they were better known. 
Hugh and the Archpoet are forerunners of Villon; 
and it is only the neglect that medieval Latin has received 
till of late, which has left them in the shadows. Hugh of 
Orleans indeed has only been assembled as a figure at all 
by the scholarly genius of Wilhelm Meyer during the 
last thirty years! This is surely an episode without 
parallel in literary history. Out of a huddle of neglected, 
anonymous MSS. Meyer extracted Hugh’s work and 
brought back to the light a poet of vivid and passionate 
character, with a technical virtuosity of the first water. 
Between the bitter and flaring rage of Hugh and the gay 
defiance of the poet we know as Archipoeta there is a 
close relation. Both depict the miseries of the literary 
man who was dependent on the dignitaries of the Church. 
With Hugh we get the satire of aman who was welcomed 
by the canons while he had money, and who when 
impoverished was pushed into the hospitium, with the 
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sick and the poor. One day he tried to protect a lame 
man who was being flung out into the mud of the street, 
and was himself thrown out to starve. This episode and 
others of a like nature Hugh tells in verse as wild in 
emotion as it is controlledin form. Here is the end of 
Hugh’s curse on the chaplain. The version perhaps 
gives some idea of the rush of rhymes; but the 
original has double-syllables (judicate, Primate, de- 
clinate. . .), which one cannot hope to echo in English, 
though much of the richness of the effect comes from 
them. 

Come, my brothers, judge, I say ! 

don’t shrug off now in dismay 

from your Primas, do not stray 

from Truth, O do not Truth betray, 

but judge if he should still hold sway 

in office or be turned away, 

an old man wanton though he’s grey, 

a priest who honestly can’t pray, 

a hulk of wicked sinful clay, 

who, in uncharitable display, 

so villainously the other day 

(everyone’s heard about the fray) 

mishandled me. Now, judge, I say! 


The Archpoet, a German attached to the Archbishop 
of Cologne, lacks Hugh’s fury, and makes a more 
definitely humanist claim for himself and his kind. His 
Confession is one of the most moving poems in literature, 
blithe in its defiance and yet drawing undertones from 
deep sources of suffering; it ends with a cry, half of 
warning, half of appeal, to the “ Princes of the World” : 


When every sweetness fails a life 
the bitterness goes deep. 


With Walter of Chatillon the humanist revolt implicit 
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in every line of Hugh and the Archpoet takes a directly 
political turn. Although he wrote many charming lyrics, 
his most important work is to be found in his moral 
and satirical poems attacking the Church’s corruption. 
Hugh and the Archpoet spoke as men crushed by the 
oppressor. Walter, on the contrary, was a scholar who 
had forced his way to the top, but who never ceased to 
feel the need to attack the forces which he saw impeding 
progress. He studied at Paris and Rheims ; was head of 
a school at Laon and the canon at Rheims ; next appeared 
in the chancery of Henry II of England, where as a 
friend of John of Salisbury he became a member of the 
group of English humanists; then he went to teach at 
Chatillon; after that to study canon law at Bologna, 
and on to Rome; back in Rheims he became the 
Archbishop’s notary and public orator; and ended as 
a canon at Amiens. 

Walter was then no mere discontented scholar; he 
knew what he was talking about; and he was utterly 
uncompromising in his picture of a world barbarously 
dominated by a Church which cared only for money 
and had no concern whatever for culture. As for the 
poor, they had no hope at all : 

I will utter things unmentioned 
if to speak-out leave is given. 


Every poor man from the altar 
is unmercifully driven. 


Out of his many descriptions of the hopelessly 
corrupt state of the Church and of every part of the 
world which the Church touched, we may take the 
following angry lyric, in which the method of the 
church-sequence is used with fine effect against the 


Church itself : 
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For Sion’s sake I’ll testify, 
on ruined Rome aloud I'll cry, 
till at last in full returns 
Justice answering our pain 
and in the Church’s dark again 
the lantern of the righteous burns. 


Low in mire she’s seated, base ; 
tribute gives her the first place. 

What I told once as surmise— 
Rome the abandoned, evil-fated, 
Rome the afflicted, desolated— 

that I’ve seen with my own eyes. 


The world’s great head I saw, I saw, 
like the seawhirl’s hungry maw, 
like that gulf of foaming rage ; 
the trough where two seas weltering rolled, 
the place where Crassus gulped the gold 
and the silver of the age. 


There barks Scylla, snatching rash ; 
there Charybdis, swallowing cash 
instead of ships, is plainly seen. 
There the helmets nod in rows, 
there the pirates come to blows, 
it’s the Cardinals I mean. 


This poem was clearly written after Walter had made 
his visit to Rome and found his worst fears brought 
true. 

A vast body of anti-clerical verse collected round 
Walter and round the mythical free-living, free-thinking 
priest Golias. (The name “ Goliardic’’ was given to 
the seven-beat trochaic metre in which so many satirical 
poems of the day were written.) Many of the Goliardic 
poems seem to have been written by Englishmen ; 

D 
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and one of them, Apocalypse of Golias, was transcribed 
in England again and again till the seventeenth century, 
and several times translated into English. It thus played 
an important part in the English Protestant movement ; 
and is indeed a poem of no small power and satirical 
verve. It was one of the chief works in which the 
imagery of the Apocalypse was used as a description of 
the Roman Church. A similar poem is the Metamorphosis 
of Golias which attacks the monks, who under the 
leadership of Bernard were attempting to suppress all 
freedom of thought. Many of these poems deal humor- 
ously with the question of priestly celibacy, and can 
certainly be claimed as English; in England at the time 
most of the clergy seem to have had focarie, who 
considered themselves lawfully wedded. 

But the main theme of all the poets is the savage and 
insatiable greed of the Church, especially in the Roman 
Curia. To the general theme of humanist indignation 
the poets bring great resources of technical ingenuity 
which prevent the sameness of the ideas from becoming 
monotonous. Sometimes we find a lyric force allied 
with complex rhyme-schemes, as in the following 
concluding stanzas of a song against Money : 


But do the mighty crowd 

to join the lucre-chase ? 
Though they are much endowed, 
not gratis is their grace. 

Their blasphemy’s avowed : 
cash saves the sinner’s case. 

Not virtue truly wise, 

but cash, the clergy prize, 
hidden from God’s great eyes, 
whose angels fill the skies. 
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Who gives is given more. 
We know the text by rote; 
with such an unctuous lore 
the saintly villains quote, 
and order from the door 
the man with ragged coat. 
Cash is the bit to jag 

the court if it should lag. 
Holy the money-bag ! 

holy the saving swag ! 


Or a complicated series of puns and jokes is used : 


The thread of Fate, the warp, is Greed 


for every Roman clerk. 
The sparing man’s not spared at all ; 

to bribes alone they hark. 
Gold is the god; no Mark the Apostle 

but the mark they mark. 
To savings and not saviour now 

prays every clerkly shark. 


(The “‘ Mark” of the third line, preferred to the Apostle, 
is of course the coin, the silver mark.) 

One more Latinist must suffice us. We will take 
Philip de Gréve, the famous Chancellor of Paris, who 
in his tempestuous career fought the Paris University, 
the Friars, and the Pope himself. Philip was a poet of 
fine quality, with an austere and yet rich note which 
came from his powers of intellectual compression. He 
is a man whose considered criticisms can be ignored 
even less than those of Walter of Chatillon. He pictures 
the Church at length as a sty of infamy, a barrier to 
everything decent or cultured. His mildest description 


of the clergy is as follows : 
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Dogs of all shamelessness, 
dumb dogs but voracious. 
Pigs rolled in filthiness, 
wallowing contumacious. 
Tigers of greed, no less, 
after profit vexatious. 


And here are a few lines in which he depicts the 
hopelessness of the scholar : 


Now Prelates all have Pilate’s drawl, 
Judas’ successors they. 

We'll vent our gall on Christ, they bawl, 
for murder loud they bray. 


In pleasant stall the fat priests crawl, 
with honours stuffed each day. 

Poor scholars call outside the hall, 
and in the cold they stay. 


The learnéd fall, barred by fraud’s wall, 
they toil and get no pay. 

Good men and tall have victuals small, 
they starve although they’re grey. 


The young must sprawl through days that pall, 
shut out where’er they stray. 

The Bishops brawl, with violence maul ; 
they have and hold, they say. 


Now let us turn to the Provengals. Since the clergy 
had less power in Provence, the trobadors have less to 
say than the Latinists who wrote out of experience 
gained in places where the Church was still firmly 
rooted. In Provence we see the first full flowering of 
the cultural forces which were finally to create the 
Renascence. But this premature advance brought its 
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nemesis. The Church was still too powerful to be 
directly challenged; it launched its Crusade against 
the new culture and wiped it out, killing some million 
people in the process. “ God will know His own,” 
as the Papal legate remarked in inciting to massacre. 

But the anti-clerical note was by no means absent from 
the work of the trobadors. We find it strongest in the 
work of Piere Cardenal, who had been made a monk 
by his father. Cardenal soon found that he could not 
bear his existence as a canon ; he broke away and took 
up song-writing. His work is a warm-hearted protest 
against the ways of the Church and the barbarity of 
feudal warfare ; it also makes some moving pleas against 
social injustice, and at times shows an_ intellectual 
daring which fully anticipates the bravest of the 
Renascence humanists. Thus Cardenal describes the 
“infamous Clergy ”’ : 


Shepherds they claim to be, 
these murderers whom we see 
cloaked in their sanctity, 

these priests. My rage goes deep 
when I behold them creep 

in gowns of peace they’ve marred. 
They’re like that thief of sheep 
who feared the dogs on guard. 
In sheepskins he would hide 

and crawl past undescried, 

then tear the sheep inside, 
though piteously they cried. 


They’re emperor, they’re king, 
they’re duke, counts, anything 
that’s lordly swaggering 

to rule this world of ours. 
They’ve cornered all the powers, 
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these priests, and this the reason : 
They’ve practised at all hours 
hypocrisy and treason. 

They’ve plundered, smashed, and lied, 
violent in their pride ; 

coveting all, they ride 

and break him who’s denied. 


And as the shadows of threat and violence darkened 
round Provence, the poets grew more vehement. Thus 
Guilhem Montanhagol, with irony : 


For love of God our clergy all 

renounce the world, its wicked strife. 

They look towards another life. 

On them may no dishonour fall, 
please God, as long as they’re devoid of gall 
and crazing greed and arrogant ruthless ways 
and lust for all fine things that meet their gaze. 
Nothing they crave, yet everything they take, 
careless of all the ruin in their wake. 


And here is a stanza from a long denunciation of 


Rome by Guilhem Figueira : 


Rome, the spiritually-frail 
flesh and bone you’re corroding. 
Rome, the blind without avail 
towards the pit you’re goading. 
At no trespass do you quail, 
a bad end I’m foreboding. 
You sell in greed, you hag, 
remission of sins, and brag 
with chinkling money-bag. 
Rome, your back you’re heavily loading 
with Evil for your swag. 


It is indeed an astonishing unanimity of accusation 
that one finds in these poets. Wherever they touch 
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on the problems of the day, they unite in castigating 
the Church as unspeakably evil in its greed and its 
disregard of elementary human decency. The force 
and abundance of the testimony cannot be evaded. The 
poets, as spokesmen of the human spirit, rise as one man 
to condemn the Church of power. The nameless 
singer of the roads and the great man like Philip de 
Greve are at one. Without a single mitigating plea they 
condemn the Church. The integrity of these poets, 
in a world where the Church had such illimitable power, 
is surely something which we cannot overpraise. Let 
us end with a poem, perhaps the very finest of all these 
anti-clerical works. It has been attributed to Philip 
de Gréve, and its intensity is akin to his undoubted 
work. In a vivid gush of passionate indignation it 
traverses the whole world of the century and asks 
where is the virtue of love truly to be found. Not in 
the seats of the mighty, not in the Church mad with 
greed and roaring out Papal Bulls, not in the seclusion 
of the hermit or on the fields of strife or in the places 
of luxury. Not there, but on the highroads of common 
life. 
Speak, Truth of Christ, to me. 
Speak, dearest Rarity. 


Speak, rarest Charity. 
I ask, where can it be? 


To the Valley of Vision flown? 
sitting on Pharaoh’s throne ? 
with Nero in the deep? 

in Timon’s cave asleep? 

or in the bulrush-ark 

where Moses once lay wondering ? 
or gone to Rome to hark 

and tremble at bulls thundering ? 
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Thundering Bulls resound. 

the roaring Judge has frowned, 
and all replies are drowned. 
Accused and heavily bound, 
Truth hears the lawyers scold, 
Truth is harried and sold, 

and Justice whores around. 
Backwards and forwards rolled, 
you wear the Curia’s ground 
till the last penny’s doled. 
The case is lost, you’re told, 
unless more money’s found. 


Then Charity replied: 

“* Man searching far and wide, 
doubter, why have you pried 
where I no more reside? 

not where east or south winds swell, 
not in courts or cloistered cell, 

not in dainty or cowled face, 

not in bull or battle-place— 


“For a wounded man I bear 
along the Jericho Road. 

The Levite, who refused to share 
his litter, onward rode.” 


WITH THE AUTHOR OF GOSTA 
BERLING 


By HELENE FROMENT 


AT NINE O’CLOCK in the evening, I was crossing the 
Stadshusbron, gazing up at the dimming, yet light, ever- 
lasting sky. Away up in the warm air where the sun 
still penetrated, something stirred, as a spark eddying 
over a bonfire . . . it was a great flight of birds. Where 
were they coming from? Where going ? They hovered 
over Stockholm, and then, not caring for such changeable 
landmarks as the city monuments, they made off for 
some great rock, probably seeking the legend-laden 
pool of Malar. 

As I gaze, the movement ceases. The town is still, 
the water calm, and the greedy gulls rest content; but 
a message has passed over our heads, undeciphered yet 
felt, a mystery symbol over this town. In front of me 
is a high brick wall, with a sturdy creeper growing... 
the water top is smooth, the boats lie still, there is no 
wind. But suddenly, as I go up to the wall, the creeper 
rustles. The leaves give a violent shiver, they are turned 
back, pulled down. What is this dark force at work ? 

When we were children, and a story troubled us, 
instead of playing to forget it, we used to seek out our 
friend the old white-haired story-teller, and make her 
give us another tale even stranger than the first. That 
was our only way of forgetting it. And now, in this 
polar dusk, we will look for our story-teller again. 
Every moment we picture her, we feel her near, who 
wove the Jnvisible Bond. 

Carlstad, in Varmland, is five hours by train from 
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Stockholm, and fifty kilometres north of Carlstad is 
Morbacka, the estate where Selma Lagerlof was born and 
grew up. 

In Morbacka,! the author relates her earliest child- 
memories, her illness, and how she was afraid... the 
day when she could not walk any more. We can see 
the little girl, motionless, with her big eyes wide, fixing 
on objects, observing men, gathering into her troubled 
brain all the legends, all the superstitions of that country- 
side, and relating them to her inner world. The whole 
book shows Selma Lagerléf’s love for her native land, 
how sad she was at being separated from it all even fora 
time, her longing to get back to it. 

The population of Varmland is of very complex 
origin, and this may explain its wealth of legend and 
great men (E. Tegner, the author of the Frithiof Saga, 
G. Fréding, the Swedish lyric poet, and the engineer, 
John Ericson, were all born in the province). 

Much manual labour was brought into Varmland from 
abroad, especially Finns who came for lumbering, and 
Walloons for the iron-works. Often it happens that 
tribes sheltering in the same land do not understand one 
another, and this gives rise to many superstitions. 

It used to be said that the Finns enjoyed much better 
health than the Swedes, and that they lived longer. 
Why was this? The Finns built their houses without 
chimneys ; the smoke had to come out by a hole in the 
roof. Thus a great deal of smoke would hang about the 
bedroom ceiling and in the loft . . . the Swedes believed 
this smoke must have some disinfectant quality. They 
were quite wrong. When the Finns wanted to light 
their fires, they had to brave the winter cold and open 


1 Stock has recently published a French translation. 
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the door, so as not to be asphyxiated, there not being 
enough draught. It was this constant supply of fresh 
air that kept them well. Another thing which helped 
on their health reputation was the practice of putting all 
corpses up in the loft until the fine weather, since the 
ground was too hard in winter for burying the dead. 
By the time spring came, the thick smoke had mummified 
them and these bodies became lucky charms for the 
Varmlanders, who would come and beg a finger or an 
ear, and hang the fragment before the door. The 
most prosperous families were said to want a whole 
EGUPSC. cs. 


To get to Morbacka, I had to go through Varmland, 
this province of forests and grasslands, with no fewer 
than two thousand four hundred lakes. 

This year the harvest has been good. To-day I can 
see the peasants tossing the hay in the sun. They gather 
it green, round stakes planted in lines of ten, so that it 
dries quicker. The fields are dotted with different 
coloured ricks, somewhat dishevelled and looking like 
big Ilamas. Suddenly the dark green gives way to harsh, 
vivid blue, one minute bathed in sunshine, the next 
rippling coldly. Generally the countryside looks like 
certain parts of Canada, though on a smaller scale. 
In Canada, it is a rough sketch, here it is a little carving. 
I wish I could describe these lakes and grasslands, but it 
is the forest that grips one, the forest that one feels. The 
trees grow close, right to the edge of the forest, pressing 
out on to the roadway. 

To-day there is nothing austere about the woods. 
Through the pines, the sun sheds a country-church 
light, while the birches stir to its warmth. But still I 
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cannot help thinking of approaching winter, when the 
darkness will come and lay its weight everywhere... 
and throughout this lasting night I think of the men who 
will be working there, those ghost shadows, lost 
in the forest maze, dragging the cut-down trunks 
towards the lake, to wait for the spring, when the ice 
will melt. 

Now I can see these dismembered trees gliding 
cautiously along the bank, or delaying in a creek, 
huddled together like terrified sheep. 

‘‘ Here’s Lake Kyrten,” said my driver. “ It’s Gésta’s 
Make ssOtVen nner af 

And from this moment on, the scenery of the great 
Saga rises before us, fragment by fragment. 

“Do you want to see Ekebu?”’ 

“Most decidedly I want to see Ekebu.” 


In front of me a gleaming residence, which I might 
have thought belonged to some wealthy Long Island 
industrialist, if I had not noticed the smoky blue of the 
forest, and there at the end of the sandy drive the remains 
of the old manor-house; the Cavaliers’ Wing.... 
As only yesterday I was visiting the ancient home of an 
ironmaster, I can well picture the old Ekebu with its 
heavy wooden columns, badly cut, and the wide floor- 
planks and the old greenish window panes. 

Leaving the estate, we skirted Lake Kyrten, then 
plunged once more through the close fresh-smelling 
pines. 

“‘We’re on the Morbacka road now,” my guide said. 

“Doctor ”’ Lagerlof’s home (for thus they call her in 
Sweden) is only two hundred metres from the main road. 
There are several cars outside, as in front of a church, 
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a resting place.... Swedes, tourists, wander about, 
hoping to glimpse the writer or simply to browse in 
her countryside. 

But Selma has no wish to become a tourist treasure, 
so she has had drawn across the path a symbolical chain, 
quite a slender chain, and this puts pryers off. However, 
the servant, instinctively right about me, undoes the 
chain and a big white dog bounds up to welcome me 
and lead me to the steps. Directly I enter I am taken by 
the cleanness and order of everything in the house. 
I notice the tipolined furniture and the plates on the 
wall.... 

“Good morning. ... 

“Doctor” Lagerlof stands before me. Her snow- 
shiny hair, her soft expression and blue eyes confirm 
my first impression of limpid calm. She walks slowly 
as we go into a lounge with shiny furniture and polished 
birchwood doors. We sit down at a table covered with 
big books, rare editions, and tokens... the white dog 
comes and lays his head on my knees, and it seems to me 
as though this sign of friendliness were ordered by that 
gentle fairy, wanting to banish my timidity. 

Selma Lagerlof pronounced French with difficulty, 
and to excuse herself she said: “If you were staying 
with me for some days, I could speak quite well 
again. ... I’ve lost the habit of it.’ As it was, by the 
end of my visit, she had almost recovered it. 

I told her about our admiration for her in France, and 
how we placed her with Andersen. She smiled. “ You 
flatter me,” she said. ‘‘ Andersen is a great man, and 
I don’t claim to be on his level .. . all I’ve done is to paint 
the character of my Varmland.”’ 

Did she not know the hidden strength of her wonderful 
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stories, how they, like Andersen’s, belonged with the 
eternal myths ? 

I talked to her of her tales, of her legend-sources which 
seem inexhaustible. She answered modestly : 

“ You know, there are lots of true things in my books 
which were related to me or which I saw with my own 
eyes.... Do you remember little Countess Dohna? 
Well, Count Dohna’s mother was one day preparing the 
dinner, when a poor Finnish woman stopped at the door 
and begged for something to eat. The countess refused, 
and the woman cursed her, saying she would send 
magpies to plague her, and that she would be bedridden 
for nine years and feed on hay. All this really happened,” 
Selma said, smiling. . . . ““ My mother saw the countess’s 
house with all its blinds drawn and crowds of magpies 
roosting there. My maid told me the story of 
Ulrika Diehner, who was playing the harpsichord 
when she heard the rocking-chair swing on its own, 
and how she was terrified to see on the floor a goat’s 
Doort) Beas 

In this way Doctor Lagerlof gave me many examples 
of the legends which inspired Gésta Berling. Sintram 
is a composite of three people she knew; Kevenhiiller 
also lived for her. A sorceress had given him the power 
to carry out three inventions, as a reward for a kindness 
he had done her. “Oh! Kevenhiiller ! He was born 
three years after his mother’s death.... You see, the 
mother had been placed in her tomb without it being 
covered, and when, by night, the gravedigger came to 
steal her rings, she awoke from her lethargy, and 
returned home, where three years later she bore a son. 
...And then, do you remember the story of Bergh, 
who, during Christmas dinner, threw the pullets against 
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the wall? ... That story was really about the Bishop 
of Carlstad, who had dined in turn with several families, 
and at every table they had given him veal. ... At the 
last one, on seeing the veal appear yet again, he shouted 
angrily: ‘Those damned cows have done too much 
calving this year.’ ”’ 

“And Gosta ?”’ I asked. 

But about Gosta there was still some mystery. 

“Lots of priests drank heavily in those days,” she 
said, “and some of them were defrocked... the 
winter's long... .’? An indulgent tone crept into the 
writer’s voice. 

“T’ve simply painted the character of my people,” 
she went on. “‘ They were very fond of gaiety....” 

And when she spoke of gaiety, Selma Lagerlof made 
the meaning of this word complete. In fact, it made me 
think that she forgave these people more than she did 
cautious, mean, dull folk.... Does she not admit in 
_ Morbacka her attitude and that of her brothers and sisters : 
“They adored the old goat, who, one day, when the 
alcohol was being distilled, got drunk on malt and 
skipped about so madly that he sent flying both Madame 
Raklitz and her spirit-jars....And they’d always 
stand up for the people who used to make off with the 
fruit on sale at the Ombergshed fair, saying that the 
pastor of Morbacka was much too good a fellow to 
want to make the poor folk pay for his apples... .” 
It is in this chapter that Selma Lagerlof describes the 
gander taking wing on seeing a flight of wild geese. 
How heartily she approves of that gander deserting the 
farmyard, unable to resist the call of the winds and of 
Overt 

This sympathy, shown even from childhood, does it 
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not foretell the later leaning towards the poet, the 
knight errant, the seducer ... always forgiven: Gédsta 
Berling ? To confirm this idea, I asked her: 

“Isn’t it true that you always like a character to have 
‘insight, vision, and generosity ...? Don’t you show 
some preference for the wayward poet rather than the 
virtuous bourgeois, conventional and respectable ?”’ 

Doctor Lagerléf’s eyes seem to twinkle a little more 
brightly. A smile spreads over her face, but she avoids 
my question: “In Jerusalem,” she said, “I have created 
other types, great and good men...” 

In her work, strength and weakness stand side by side, 
generosity revealed in the mean workings of paltry 
lives, and passion welling up in humble everyday 
surroundings. And so, mingling the dreamed and the 
real, Selma shows us how to love greatness. This little 
sedentary, contemplative woman has made her way into 
all variety of human souls. Cannot she become in turn 
mystic, Don Juan, child, murderer, princess... ? 

No enchantment nor literary craft can divert this 
author from the real torments of men. ‘There is no 
material element that she spurns; her slightest tales 
are packed with concrete matter. She paints the unseen 
by way of the seen without ever straying from her purpose. 
The direction of her characters is always secure. I 
remember, among other passages, the one about the 
bandits, Zhe Invisible Bond. ‘The assassin Berg Rese 
is speaking : 

“Are thieves also fated to thieve, like witches have 
to work their witchcraft ?’? he demanded fiercely. 

“ They are,” the boy replied, “everyone must go 
the way he was born for.”’ 


This phrase had impressed me deeply. Selma 
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Lagerl6f’s characters are prisoners in their world; 
they respect the law of their kind. This law penetrates 
so consciously the whole of her work that I had to 
remark on it to-day. 

“ Of course,” she said, “ anyone who hasn’t under- 
stood that, has understood nothing ...I hope that in 
my books there has been no room for misapprehension 
on that point...” 

We went on talking for a little. I asked if it was true 
that Carlyle had influenced her a great deal. “ Yes, 
that wonderful style of Carlyle...” 

She likes reading French. 

“...At my age,” she said, “I’m getting on for 
seventy-eight, one doesn’t much enjoy reading novels 
... 1 read history ... I’ve already too much reading to 
do for the Nobel Prize...” 

We reached the steps, and as I was thanking her for 
having received me, Madame Lagerlof asked me with a 
smile: “ Aren’t you going to photograph me? They 
take me two hundred times a day...so once or 
twice more...” In fact, there, behind the chain, 
the crowd gazed waiting. 

Doctor Lagerlof went back into the house. I set off 
and stopped for lunch in a clearing. Here and there grew 
tall red flowers, with myrtle and strawberries, the sun 
was warming the pine needles, and as everywhere in 
Sweden, the granite pushed through, laying bare parts 
of its back, skull, and side...I stretched out on the 
warm stone. 

“There, deep in the forest, a strange languorous 
honey-scent arose . . . the perfume of tiny plants 
carpeting the ground...” (The Saga of Reor). 

These waters, these winds, and this soil inspire 
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Selma Lagerlof. It is through them that she creates, 
This cultured woman has borrowed nothing from other 
lands. The purity of her autochthonous inspiration 
equal to that of Mistral, was magic to the people of her 
country. Their most dimly felt yearnings were revealed 
in Gésta Berling. 

Though Selma Lagerléf is the prisoner in this 
boundless forest, though she must bear the slow motion 
of the seasons, and be one with this nostalgia, so 
completely nordic, she understands what it is that makes 
the joy and suffering of man, and so, from the heart of 
Sweden, she has composed a universal poem. 


(Translated by G. H. Eagar) 


POETRY 


YES, IT IS SPAIN 


Wuat 1s A bomb? 

Something I can’t yet believe. 

What is a tomb? 

Something I do not see. 

And what is a wound in its wounding, 

And the shot cutting a vein, and the blood falling 

Out of an eye, say, stabbed—are these things too for 
me? 


Bitter, how bitter, do you remember, in a certain by 
now long-ago, 

Anger boiling through in tears on the foul London 
midnight stair ? 

18, 18, 18—if a man, yes, I’d have been shifted over 
into it then, 

Into the Grand To Do, the last one they called “‘ La 


Guerre ’’. 


With some cross-eyed crossroad finger pointing at me 

“On ’”’—to the bottomless pit for the long waiting and 
wondering ; 

“Can you tell me what it’s about ?”’—till the hour’s 
coming 

With its ‘ Ready for Death?’; “hell, no—ready for 
nothing.” 
That’s me. 


You, man, mumbling that misplaced, impossible “a 
spot of bother ’’, 

O brother contemporary—and most of you the salt 
of the earth— 

What else could you do but go? We shall not forget 
you 
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(And that’s a fact humanly not governmentally said), 

Nor forgive the present Flanders Poppy flaunting ahead 
towards the next one, 

By “La Der-des-Ders” into “La Prochaine”; I 
have not forgot my dead. 


You think this is something new? No; this too 
becomes Spain, 

All of it, all of it’s Spain, with the dial set at Revenge— 

No past pageantry of wan mothers and lovers weeping, 

Ruined, undone for ever, that Spain cannot avenge. 


I’m of a mood to-night, boy, marked “ do not touch”’, 

Though somebody, say, like Villon, may have the best 
Gigits 

Long dead and safe from the shells and cries and wounds 

And the scythes of war mowing ground for our latter- 
day tombs. 


I’m of a mood with Bosch and Zola and Villon, 

Who brooked no nonsense, who wrote and painted and 
said 

Their NO against foolery, NO against lying, their NO 
to 


The proud-fleshed fakir, their NO to the living-dead, 


The popes and imposters, the critics pragmatic, the 
pomps—to 

Prick irony into function by use of the heart and the 
fact— 

Into the washtub with History for the better showing 
of it— 

Beers la mode du temps—that the artist become 
the act. 
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Blake too—you’ll do well to remember that naked man’s 
announcement : 

“It is impossible, yes, for Truth to be told so’s under- 
stood 

And not be believed.’”’ Ha, Blake is the Day of Judgment 

Vengeful, oppressive, peculiar—Blake’s all to the good. 


Daddy Hogarth and Faust, Shakespeare, Chaucer and 
Marlowe, 

Goya, Heine and Daumier, and the long-exiled giant, 
Hugo, 

Dante—what do you think they’d say to you, artist in 
hesitations ? 

Shall I call on these our dead for their answer? “Go, 

Learn from the day’s ruins and tombs,’’ they say, 
“our trust’s in the people 

Who fought against iron, cross, and bank with naked 
fist, fought not in vain— 

Every man to his battle, child, this is yours—under- 


stand it, 
In that desert where blood replaces water—yes, it is 
Spain.” NANCY CUNARD 


POEM 


O MAKE ME a mask and a wall to shut from your spies 

Of the sharp, enamelled eyes and the spectacled claws 

Rape and rebellion in the nurseries of my face, 

Gag of a dumbstruck tree to block from bare enemies 

The bayonet tongue in this undefended prayerpiece, 

The present mouth, and the sweetly blown trumpet of 
lies 

Shaped in ‘old armour and oak the countenance of a 
dunce 
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To shield the glistening brain and blunt the examiners, 

And a tear-stained widower grief drooped from the 
lashes 

To veil belladonna and let the dry eyes perceive 

Others betray the lamenting lies of their losses 

By the curve of the nude mouth or the laugh up the 
sleeve. DYLAN THOMAS 


CONDITIONAL 
I 


IT WOULD BE grey, loyal, 

Off-hand like a hand on the shoulder, 
Colder than usual, a wrist by the balcony, 
Smell of new planks, coat in the rain. 
Embrace, not vivid; a glass voice ; 
Affectionate gall. It would be hunger, 
Stranger, and hunger and hunger 

For exclamation and a head held, 

For the tall marvel, 

Thirst for the later grief. 

Stranger, we might have moved, 
Rough and warm like leaves, 

In silence, known each other’s skins 
As a fact, and lain quiet. 


II 
Under two umbrellas all the winter 
Walk our separate skeletons. At luncheon 
Pension the bone with beef, thank, and go. 
The dove drops, bone quakes 
(Somewhere a murmuring comet) ; prophesies 
The white and scarlet cock, ful- 
fil the tarocs: It would be, 
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Would be at last, a sun in our fingers, 
Renewal, fall, canal, what you will, 
Too bright and still for any symbol. 


Ill 
It would be sublime to know, 
To touch the miracle, 
Tell over his strength, above all 
Be quiet together. 
It would be so crowded with light 
I should not look. Strict ; 
Flocked with the warm rough 
Music of our solitude ; 
Profound ; immovable as morning ; 
The sun’s curved climb before the sun. 


I lie in stone. The hot brown stars 
Adopt the daily Phyllis and her Albert. 
For Ted, the tango-dancer, 


Irene means peace. 
ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


ADVICE 


FAIR MAID WHO was trained at home so discreet, 
I pray for you now from above, 

To stay at the inn, not out on the street, 

If you value your mother’s love. 


E’en now, she is praying for grace from on High, 
To keep you unspotted and pure, 

And though your virtue is scorned at, 

Not to yield to the wicked lure 
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Don’t forget your dear mother’s ideals, 
Her toil for you day and night ; 

She taught you the truths of the Bible, 
To use them and do what is right. 


When you go to a strange country district 
Be aggressive, upright, and sincere, 

Don’t let gossips waste your precious time, 
Read good books and instruct your ear. 


So, now, dear girl, when you come from school, 
Don’t shed a tear nor sigh, 
If your room is as cold as an iceberg, 


And the board rate—oh so high ! 


Just pack your trunk and out you go, 
To a stranger, where justice is meted, 
And if they have a piano near, 
Practise music, don’t be defeated. 


Some years ago, when I was young, 

I took up music sweet, 

From the best learned lady on this Isle, 
To me, it was a treat. 


I surely wished to practise, 

As I left my home to stay, 

Where I could board ; 

And have the use of night as well as day. 


My timid nature encouraged “‘ Dame”, 
The night time to refuse, 
“ For sure,’’ said she, “ Jean’ll never fight, 


“So lag behind and loose.” 
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If I had been more studious, 

As well as full of fight, 

Instead of idling my time away, 
I had practised with all my might. 


Youth’s golden days pass quickly, 
The successful one, you'll find, 
Never lost much time in folly, 
But had business in his mind. 


MRS. MALCOLM C. MACDONALD 


THE GOOD DEED 


IN THE GREEN space between waking and sleeping 
A late, reluctant tryst ’'m keeping. 

Weeping unseen the weary while, 

I lean upon my staff and smile 


Till lo—the weeping 


Over what waste, what waste of love... 
Let the heart beat, let the tongue move, 

In my breast the delicate needle wavers, 
I know its semi-quavers and its quavers ; 
Death without need to prove. 


Not by word said, nor by word withheld 
Was the timid-eager heart repelled. 
Absent, indifferent Content 

Ah sweetly brooded as hope went : 
Killing, most-unexcelled ! 


JEAN STARR UNTERMEYER 
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MADRID 


Déjame mirarte bien 

con mis dos ojos abiertos, 
Madrid de las casas rotas 

y del corazon entero. 
Déjame mirarte 

con un mirar largo y lento 
que te recorra la piel 

y te penetre los huesos. 

Que cada herida en tu carne 
abra una herida en mi pecho. 
Que cada lagrima tuya 
fluye por mis ojos ciegos, 
ciudad abierta a la muerte 
por la tierra y por el cielo. 
Déjame mirarte bien, 

que quiero llevarme dentro 
para mil eternidades 

tu recuerdo. 


Bajo la metralla bullen las mujeres, 
bajo la metralla los hombres trabajan, 
bajo la metralla descansan los viejos 
y los ninos juegan bajo la metralla. 


Graves, sobrios, serios 
bajo la metralla. 


Sin miedo ni alardes, 

sin prisas ni pausas, 

con el ritmo justo, 

con la cotidiana 

razon de su vida—trazon del destino— 
bajo la metralla. 
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MADRID 


LET ME ADMIRE you well, 
with both eyes wide open, 
Madrid of the broken homes 
and heart unbroken. 

Let me admire you with 

a look stretched and slow 

that touches all of your skin 
and the bones below. 

These wounds that sear your flesh 
shear wounds in my side. 
These tears that you shed flow 
out of my blinded eyes, 

Open city, open to death 
from the soil, from the sky. 
Let me admire you well, 
taking away with me 

through years’ unendingness 
your memory. 


Under shattering fire the women bustle, 
under shattering fire the men work, 
under fire the old accept their ease, 

and the children are playing under fire. 


Grave, steady, serious 
under fire. 


No panic, no boasting, 

no haste, no time-wasting : 

they keep the true rhythm, 

they keep the everyday 

rightness of living—rightness of fate— 
under fire. 
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Quinientas noches en vela 
como montafa de plomo 
pesando sobre sus parpados 

que ha enrojecido el insomnio 
tienen a Madrid en pie 

sobre un pedestal de escombros, 
solo con la muerte enfrente 

y con la verguenza en torno. 


Qué tranquilo su ademan, 

qué transparentes sus ojos, 

que ya no. velan los suenos 

y no fatiga el reposo. 

De pie sobre sis entranas, 

que no hay cimiento mas solido, 
mira el bullir de sus hijos 

en un despertar glorioso. 


Derrama Paris su llanto 
demogogico. 

Londres arropa en su niebla 
los deslumbres de su oro. 


Madrid espera y espera. 

Sobre un pedestal de escombros 
sin sus collares de luces 

y entre sus marmoles rotos, 
espera y espera y mira 

por encima de sus hombros. 


> 


PEDRO GARFTAS 
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Five hundred nights of watching, 

as if a leaden mountain 

weighed .on her eyelids 

reddened with sleeplessness, 

these nights have lifted her to stand 
erect on ruin-pedestal 

alone, with death beyond her forehead 
and deep shame beyond her flanks. 


Very calm her bearing, 

very clear her eyes: 

sleep no longer dreams in them, 

rest no longer wearies them. 

Standing up with her guts’ strength 
—no cement is solider— 

she sees her sons and daughters throng 
in glory and awakening. 


Paris spills, spell-binder, 
her floodings of tears. 
London dresses in the glittering 


of her gold, beneath her fog. 


Madrid waits, waits, and waits. 

On a ruin-pedestal 

without her necklaces of lights, 

with, round her, marbles shattered down, 
she waits and waits, looking to 

the horizon past her shoulders’ shadow. 


PEDRO GARFIAS 


(Translated by Tom Wintringham) 


POETRY 
THE BUTCHER SHOP 


I ENTER WITH tassels and curtains 

in cloaks and enormously coloured clothes 
in a stupor flabbergasted demanding 

steak and bones and fat. 


he has vacated one space 

he has jumped into another and been translated 
with little shrieks of joy 

rapidly to the man chopping flesh 


like a storm on a dark autumn evening 

is the row of the blade on the bone and the rush 
through the flesh and fat like a great train 
entering charing-cross station. 


PHILIP O’CONNOR 


{Wele ehiHe 


By ELEANOR CLARK 


It was a long hill, arched by elms, maples, and horse- 
chestnut trees that dripped a premature bloom on to the 
dirt road. The stone walls on either side had a decayed 
look, the top rocks having fallen long ago among the 
sumach bushes so that what was left had a weighted and 
irregular line like an old man’s walk. The fields beyond 
them, and still farther the woods, were also useless now. 
There were no cattle in sight: there would have been 
nothing to nourish them but shrunken yellow-tipped 
blades that still struggled up here and there between the 
stones. And the woods were stark with giant chestnuts 
that had been blighted years before and were still 
standing. 

She knew the road well, when she was very small 
she had gone over it every day on her way home from 
sc100l, it was only the desolation that was new. Before 
there had been many cows in the pasture, hickory nuts 
and huckleberries and laurel in blossom through the 
underbrush. Also the light was peculiar now, toneless 
and hard like the light at three or four o’clock in the 
morning. She looked for her watch but had left it 
behind somewhere, probably not at the house, since she 
could not remember having been there for several 
months. In any case the time was not important, except 
that her mother might be looking for her in the empty 
rooms. This made Elizabeth feel somewhat guilty : 
had she left the door unlocked? broken the high-boy ? 
forgotten to telephone from the station? Still, all this 
was far away, she felt no pressure of time and went on 
looking for her watch only out of a need to measure her 
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steps. Tick tock tock tock. She could hear it, it had an 
easy certain rhythm, not tripping over itself like most 
clocks and watches, but it was certainly not anywhere on 
her person. 

“Hurry up. Hurry up.” 

She smiled and, shaking the hair out of her eyes, 
veered away from the rut to the high centre of the road 
where there was less danger of stumbling and falling on 
her face. Her steps fell on the watch-beat comfortingly. 
All was in order, even the strange happiness and excite- 
ment that the hill aroused in her, she ran lightly, her 
eyes lifted and her arms swinging free. 

“Yes,” she murmured. “ Yes !” 

Now and then, still running easily over the hard 
ground, she glanced sideways, surprised to see so clearly 
in spite of the gunmetal light that pervaded everything. 
She could distinguish each twisted edge of the rocks in 
the fields, and the bleached yellow of the grass-tips. 
She could read everywhere the disintegration that had 
been at work, even in the woodchuck holes which seemed 
uninhabited, as if no fresh earth had been clawed up for 
months or longer: the least breeze raised a little cloud 
of dust from the mounds around them. Should she have 
been made sad by this ? Should her breath slow ? Should 
she have turned home now, her brilliant memories of 
the place suddenly cast over ? 

She could not bring herself to think of these things. 
What troubled her was that she was beginning to run 
less freely and had not passed the first lap of the hill, 
but still the exhilaration continued. So much so that for 
a moment she was alarmed, thinking she must be naked, 
but she found to her great relief that she was dressed 
properly. The only questionable point was her legs 
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which for some reason showed distinctly through the 
heavy material of her skirt. She tried to remedy 
this by walking with her feet close together, as along a 
string. 

Tick tock tock tock. 

It was a long way up the hill and with her new method 
of walking she found it almost impossible to keep time. 
She could feel the watch pounding somewhere, against 
her temples it seemed, but her feet dragged and would 
not keep up. Her shoes had become abnormally heavy 
and at last she paused to kick them off. Also her skirt 
which was still transparent but was proving to be a 
serious obstacle. It made a dark blotch, like a burned 
spot, in the middle of the road. 

febbirevshiriyet ce 

Now she was bruising her feet on the crust, and her 
breath came painfully, she longed to turn back or to 
lie on the ground, but she would not. The rhythm was 
in her ears and she stumbled after it, tick, tick, the smooth 
swift beat lashing her brain. Her eyes fastened on the 
ground now, she saw only the hard earth and pebbles 
before her feet. 

Then suddenly there came a change around her. 

Over her head the elm leaves began to move with a 
tiny rhythm of their own, making a new uneasy clatter 
as they strained on their stems. She saw the snake- 
grass bending. A new quality, too, was coming into 
the light, as if a brilliance were being infused into it and 
were dispersing the lavaed atmosphere that had hung 
over the fields. 

She turned, as if by direction, to the right and there, 
rising from the centre of an open field, saw an enormous 
ice-white bird, its wings working in a sea-like swell 
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as it freed itself of its own weight and was lifted, in slow 
increasing spirals, above the highest trees. 

“Look ! Look up there at the bird !”’ 

She could not keep from crying out, yet at first she 
would not believe in what she saw, it was so much more 
beautiful than birds are, and so much whiter than any 
natural living thing. Neither could she move. Head 
lifted, palms turned out, she stood for a moment balanced, 
then felt her disbelief dwindle like a rotting plant. A 
deep joy began for the first time to unfold in her— 
a long-clenched, miserable tight thing—slowly it opened 
up and her arms trembled. She knew the bird was true, 
no hawk or gull or heron, nothing with a name or 
needing one. She had seen it rise out of the dying land, 
and as if the earth had no claim on it, launch its monstrous 
white spread over her. 

“Oh, the bird ! The white bird !”’ 

The pain and tiredness had fallen away from her. 

Again and again she cried out, not able to contain 
within herself the tremendous beauty—the size and 
whiteness and circling—of the bird. Even in childhood 
she had never imagined a bird so large. So large it 
seemed as if some glacial rupture must have occurred 
for it to be lifted from the earth, yet it had flown up as 
easily as sound, circling, its absolute brilliant colour- 
lessness expanding as it rose. “Look! Look!” she 
shouted, and ran up the hill to be nearer to it, holding 
her hands in the air. Then paused when it reached some 
mysterious check in space, some limit of abandon, and 
with a swift turning of its wings gave back its height. 
But it rested only in its own motion. Soon it was up 
again, and she was magnetized and lifted up by its 
effortless white flight through the vast circles of the sky. 
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She could not bear her clothing now and tore it away 
piece by piece so she should be wholly free. She would 
not be hampered by anything, she would run up and up 
until the long painful hill was a dust-speck, a nothing 
behind her. Savagely she threw her clothes down in 
the dirt, frightened of losing the bird though its whiteness 
was still around her everywhere. 

But the last piece of clothing caught, she had to 
struggle with it, and in the pause a sudden shame rose 
and struck her like a physical thing. 

Her fingers were stopped in their work. 

Furious, she ripped the garment from her body, but 
then the shame took hold of her entirely, and she stood 
still in the road with her head hanging and the little 
pink cloth crumpled in her hand. Suddenly she could 
not face the white sky or the bird. From far below she 
heard the faint even ticking of her watch but she could 
no longer move her legs. Her cheeks burned and she 
covered her face with her hands. 

When she looked up again the bird had gone. 

It had become darker and the arch of the trees seemed 
to have drawn more thickly over the road. The under- 
brush at the sides was also darkening. The sky was 
empty and as if drained of its light. 

Frightened, she turned toward the hill and saw 
approaching from the bend a running, galloping 
procession of small animals: field-mice, rats, weasels, 
rabbits, chipmunks, and squirrels. They were rushing 
directly toward her, and afraid of being attacked she 
drew as near to the stone wall as she could, arming herself 
with the few small stones that she was able to tear loose. 
But the animals paid no attention to her. They passed 
without turning their eyes, all rushing downward, their 
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noses pointed to the incline, as if in terror of a common 
enemy. After them came larger animals: woodchucks, 
moving with a frantic headlong hump, beavers, 
porcupines, and young deer rolling their passive eyes 
and whimpering as they ran. 

She had no time for wonder. She knew only that this 
was a jungle demonstration, the product of wild single 
purpose and unswerving sense. She must throw all her 
strength against it not to be carried down. 

The known animals sped past, and then there came 
coyotes, jaguars, and black leopards with the sinuous 
rhythm of their flanks increasing as in a dance. All 
terror-driven. They crowded against her and the moving 
fur was a sting on her flesh. She could not get away from 
it though she was bent back over the wall now, naked, 
her arms thrown up to grip the crumbling rocks. 

Why had they left their lairs >. What horror was after 
them ? 

Why had the bird abandoned its flight ? 

Then her head was thrown back and she saw it—the 
bird, the white beauty that had risen from the fields, 
hanging close over her, with hooked deathly claws 
and the writhing body of a horse—and screaming she 
ran out into the road and joined the furious stampede. 

“Mother !”’ she screamed. “ Mother !”’ 

The gloom had deepened so that she could no longer 
see the ruts or the rocks in the road. She stumbled 
constantly, bruising her legs and face and arms and 
tumbling against the beasts at her sides, but she could 
not allow herself to stop. At her back she could hear 
the terrible silence of the creature preparing for its 
plunge, and the dark like an accomplice against her eyes. 
“ Mother !”’ she called, hearing her voice as from under 
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Hse and then fell and let the animals tramp over her 
ace. 

At first it seemed to her that her mother was smiling 
ever so slightly, with just the least suggestion of triumph, 
but this was not true. “Don’t move, my darling. 
Mother’s here. Everything’s all right, darling, go to 
sleep... .’’ She was still lying at the bottom of the hill 
and she thought for a moment that she ought to drag 
herself away before any of the village people saw her 
there, but her mother was quieting her. ‘“ Are you hurt, 
my sweetheart? Did you hurt your face?’’ She felt 
her mother’s fingers playing in her hair, and her breath 
on her cheek. Now her mother was lying down next to 
her in the dust, sinking down around her in a sweet 
heavy motion, like flowers, and then, swiftly, piercing 
Elizabeth’s ear with her small pointed teeth. ‘‘ Mother,” 
she murmured, and reached up to curl her fingers around 
her mother’s neck. It was too soft for contact and very 
slowly she began to squeeze it, to make it hard and bring 
it all within the grasp of her fist. ‘“‘ Ah, my darling,” 
her mother said, still toying with Elizabeth’s curls, but 
after a while her hand fell with a plop in the road and 
Elizabeth knew that she was dead. 

At least for a few minutes she was sure of it, but when 
she opened her hand she saw that she had been holding a 
stone from the hill. Perhaps her mother had not been 
there at all. 

It was confusing, too much to cope with immediately, 
so she stopped thinking about it and rolled over into the 
dead grass at the side of the road. There had been little 
toads there once, she remembered, but she supposed 
that they were all gone, too, like the cattle in the field. 
The light was more normal now, not bright but still 
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not so oppressively uniform, it made her feel happier 
than she had been. And at the end of the green she 
heard the church bells ringing joyously, as on Easter 
morning, bang, dong, clang, bong, filling the valley 
with sound. She smiled childishly in response to them 
in spite of the bruises all over her body. But their rhythm 
reminded her suddenly of her watch, how she had not 
been able to keep up with it, and had not gone even half- 
way up the hill. She turned her face to the ground, and 
remembering the treachery of the bird, wept bitterly, 
mingling her sobs with the monotonous clamour of the 


bells. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS 
By GRACE JOSLIN 


SHE TRIPPED DOWN the stairs: head held high, eyes 
alert, her puffed cloak suggesting to the young science 
master a perky, diminutive bird. The children lined 
up near the stairs made way for her. She floated swiftly 
and softly past them like a dark angel in their midst. 
Her small skinny form arranged itself on the piano stool, 
shoulders bent under drooping wings, a conscious pose. 
A stir moved the assembly. There was a subdued clearing 
of throats. She was the high priestess of the inner temple, 
preceded the great one. Ham, Old Ham, the great one. 

Tense, rigid silence. The headmaster was descending 
the stairs, his cloak rising from movement like huge 
black flapping wings, and a beam of sunlight glinting the 
greying ginger of his head made little Alice Owers 
think of God, Jimmy Willis of the Devil. 

Her fingers on the keys, shoulders bent, head raised 
expectantly—like an angel awaiting summons, or a bird 
getting ready to fly. 

“Good morning all !’’ boomed the Head. 

“Good morning, Sir !”’ chanted the school. 

The hand was raised, the hymn for the day announced. 
The hand signalled ; with a nice precision she thumped 
out the first few bars: ‘‘ Summer suns are glowing.” 

Little Alice Owers, who had known the words 
perfectly a few minutes ago but who could not now 
call to mind even the first word, felt her knees weaken. 
Soon he would bellow: 

“ Will Form I sing the next verse alone !” 

«|. Yes, and will all who do not know the words 
please remain behind after assembly !”’ 
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All would look innocent, so he would call names. 
Terrifying thought! “O God, please don’t let 
Mr. Hamilton call me out! Please let him be in a good 
mood all day, and help me to remember things, Amen.” 
Safe now, everything going to be all right. Nice warm, 
secure feeling, if only it will last. It is lasting ! Don’t 
begin to doubt and you're safe. Safe all day. 

“Ey-rything re-joi-ces, I-n the me-llow rays... .” 

And Miss Gardner’s fingers moving so surely, so 
competently on the keys. How she adored Miss Gardner ! 
And how she envied Elsie King the ritual of the flower ! 
Every morning, returned to the form-room after 
assembly, Elsie would rise from her place near 
Miss Gardner and place on Miss Gardner’s desk a flower. 
Miss Gardner would smile: ‘“‘ Thank you, Elsie,” 
and would tuck the flower in her belt. Elsie never got 
spelling mistakes and she could memorize whole chunks 
of Shakespeare and all the bits of Isaiah—or seemed to— 
at a glance. 

“Elsie, know your scripture ?” 

“Gosh ! I haven’t even looked at it !—lend us your 
Bible half a tick !” 

And then Miss Gardner’s soft honey voice : 

“Elsie, will you begin the fortieth chapter of 
Isaiah ?” 

Then Elsie’s voice ringing out with a beautiful fluent 
promptness, no hesitation, no fumbling. If only that 
could be Alice Owers, who had to be helped out with 
each sentence... . 

Safe through the hymn! He wasn’t thinking about 
Form I, something else on his mind. What had Alice 
Owers done lately ! Had there been anything, anything 
not quite in order that could possibly reflect on herself ? 
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No, there was nothing... except cutting across the 
playing fields instead of going round by the path because 
Mother said to be sure and get home early as the lodgers 
wanted their meal early. ... 

The reading for the day. Miss Gardner clasped her 
hands, sat with bowed head, her habitual posture during 
the reading. The science master, whose mind betrayed 
him into similes, was reminded of a tame starling that 
used to perch on the back of a bull terrier. The dog 
had belonged to a college friend. Max... . He began to 
think of Max.... “If a thing disturbs you, take it out 
and dissect it. Deal with the situation in cold reason.” 
Strange that one should be bothered by these pulling, 
nagging, niggling fancies, this restlessness, this cussed 
feeling, one who had so enjoyed the assurance of his 
active, straightforward, healthy mind. 

Impossible to be otherwise under the influence of that 
calm, firm, genial mind, that all-round complete encircling 
warmth. Yet even Max was vulnerable. He, Val 
Brierly, had hurt Max irremediably. Now he must face 
a life empty of Max, empty of the cool, calm, uplifting 
influence of Oxford, the all-inspiring feeling of tallness, 
of existing above oneself, of feeling more god-like—less 
matter and more mind, of being received into the 
atmosphere where one belonged. If indeed that had 
been. ... No, merely the swing-back of a first impression. 
Max wasn’t real; he was just a person insufhcient unto 
himself, had to derive stimulus from another mind, had 
to be admired. 

All transitory, all—everything. Swans on the river, 
fly-tormented bullocks crawling down to drink in the 
cool of the evening, the shimmering dove-blue morning 
mists enveloping the city in a stealthy embrace, the 
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mystic dimness of the library, vibrant with things about 
to be told, rich with the full and resonant voice of Max. 
A talk with Judith in the twilight on Magdalen Bridge, 
themselves vividly distinct in the blue light as though 
the time, the place, and their words : 

“T feel I can do big things with life.” 

“T know you can!” Her soft, warm, thrilling 
emphasis. .. . 

And somewhere a bell tolling. 

Judith facing him across a corner table in a tea-shop, 
her small-boy face appealing, crumpled up as though 
she were going to cry; himself sweating with 
apprehension, dreading a scene, longing for the courage 
to square his shoulders and say something beginning 
with: ‘ Look here, Judith. ...’’ but picking his sparse 
words with cautiousness, hatefully embarrassed. 

There had been no scene with Judith, no scene with 
Max, only they could never meet again, unless years and 
years afterward when the bark had grown thick.... 

At least there would be no one to know him now. 
He was free, free, contained within himself. Resigned to 
become, like Miss Gardner, a part of a school for fifteen 
years. 

Trooping downstairs with the other members of the 
staff at morning assembly, exchanging school talk in the 
staff room, standing on duty at the top of the stairs and 
bawling: “Keep to the right, please!” Getting to 
know types, as Judith would have phrased it: the neat- 
and-tidies, the clean-shabbies, and the untidy-grubbies— 
he had already learned to distinguish them. A. part of 
the school, a unit in the educational system, like 
Miss Gardner who, girt with the sword of duty, found 
pleasure in the will of the great one, “ Old Ham.” 
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Once he had asked of a chattering cluster of little 
gitls: “To whom do you refer as ‘ Old Ham 2?” 

Her chums, a little apart, giggled and spluttered 
among themselves, very red of face. The child blushed 
and begged his pardon. It was Alice Owers. 

“T merely thought,’ he muttered to cover his 
confusion, “it was rather clever.”’ A stupid thing to say, 
for he had instantly divined the answer. He did not 
know then that he had broken a psychological law of the 
school by addressing a private remark to a clean-shabby, 
and to a dithery one at that. The clean-shabbies were all 
either dithery or taciturn. Max would have persisted in 
addressing clean-shabbies, though he would have 
appreciated the intelligence of the cleverer of the clean- 
tidies and would have delighted in the untidy-grubbies— 
in the saucy little beggars’ cunning sense of humour. 
But he would have been more interested in the clean- 
shabbies. They were often imaginative if not clever, 
their silence provoked interest. The clean-shabbies 
would scatter when they saw him coming, knowing he 
had a remark to fling. Really, Max would have made, 
did make, the most terrible blunders. He was too 
entirely unorthodox. 

And individualism and unorthodoxy just didn’t fit 
in here. One was not so sure they fitted in anywhere. 
Better take a pattern from Miss Gardner, that model of 
an official educator, an upholder of the tradition of the 
school. 

He glanced at Simms on his left and Arnold on his 
right. Insufferable bores both of them: Simms talked 
gardening and Arnold talked of his domestic troubles. 
Hayes, the most tolerable of his male colleagues, talked 
capitalism and fishing. The female staff went in pairs 
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and were for the most part self-consciously uncom- 
municative on account of his youth and his attractiveness. 
Actually each pair told each other privately how they 
would love to mother him, but he was shy, said the senior 
ladies, stand-offish, said the junior ladies. 

The headmaster cleared his throat. He regretted that 
he had one very sad announcement to make. Sad, that 
is to say, from the school’s point of view. They would 
all be very sorry, he was sure, to learn that they were 
going to lose Miss Gardner. Yet they would at the same 
time be very happy to know that honour had come to her. 
Her brother had been appointed mayor of a rich 
manufacturing town and she was going to help him in 
this great office by filling the place of the Mayoress. 
They must not be selfish, although greatly indeed they 
deplored the departure of one who had been with the 
school for fifteen years, but must try and enter into the 
joy of the honour that had come to her. He hoped that 
Miss Gardner would carry away with her very pleasant 
memories of the school where she had, so he hoped, and 
indeed was sure, been so long happy. 

There was a general prolonged murmur of : 

“* A-h-h—o-o-h !” 

Many of the neat-and-tidy girls, overcome, sniffed. 
Little Alice Owers felt a great heaviness descend upon 
her. Never to be able to do things for Miss Gardner, 
never to be able to assume the ritual of the flower—and 
Elsie’s family was leaving the district—never again to 
hear her clear honey voice saying in the tone she used 
specially to her own form: “ Now I hope you will all 
have a very nice holiday and come back happy and 
fresh and fit for work next term... .” 

Alice hated holidays, for holidays meant separation 
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from Miss Gardner and the school. She had to help 
mother in the house and she loathed it. She loathed the 
lodgers, black oily men who patted her on the head and 
called her “ Al” or “ Lovie’, and gave her pennies with 
a gesture that was a blow to her dignity. She loved the 
school, more especially because it contained Miss 
Gardner. 

With a doleful heart she climbed upstairs. Mr. Brierly, 
the new master, was on duty at the top of the stairs. 
In her pre-occupation she made to go straight ahead 
instead of turning aside to her form-room. He pushed 
her gently back into line with a soft impersonal: “‘ Keep 
to the right, please.” He had a nice voice. Alice liked 
the way he said that. It was like a little bit for herself. 
Mr. Hayes would have bawled his worn-out cynicism 
about tying ribbons on each arm to distinguish right 
from left. She decided she liked Mr. Brierly. She hoped 
he would stay. She hoped Mr. Brierly would stay until 
she left school and for years and years afterwards, so 
that when she was grown up and Mother didn’t take in 
lodgers and there were no grumblings about greens 
boiled over, when she was the wife of a clergyman who 
would be a school governor and attend governors’ 
meetings, then she could shake hands with Mr. Brierly 
and say, in a voice like Mrs. Atherton’s : 

‘“‘ Ah, Mr. Brierly ! It is so splendid to see you 
again! Do you not remember me? I was Alice 
Owers !” 

She mentally rehearsed it for the rest of the day. 
That she subsequently failed deplorably in her algebra 
test is not remarkable, this meant detention after school 
and she would not be home in time to peel the potatoes 
for the lodgers’ high tea. Mother would be furious ! 
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White and trembling, she stood at his desk at the close 
of the lesson. 

“Please, Mr. Brierly, need I go to detention ?”’ 

He folded his hands, leaning forward on his desk 
like God on the Judgment Day. 

“Is there any special reason why you shouldn’t go in 
detention >—have you a train to catch or something ?”’ 

The same tone of voice, her tone of voice—soft, 
impersonal. 

“No, but, but...no, I—I haven’t really.” She 
would never be able to explain to him about Mother and 
the lodgers. 

“ Then I think you’d better stay.” 

His tone was still impersonal. He did not see her as 
Alice Owers. He subconsciously recognized her as a 


clean-shabby. 


She turned to go, heart thudding, cheeks red. 

“ By the way—er—Alice Owers—that’s your name, 
isn’t it? You'd better run along, Alice. Bring that work 
to me in the morning.” 

“You mean thatI needn’t—needn’t go to detention?” 

“You may go home.” 

She tried to murmur thanks, flashed a look of gratitude, 
but he was not looking. He was staring absent-mindedly 
out of the window. 


During the lunch hour the senior girls were allowed to 
dance in the hall. A little group had collected around the 
piano and were quibbling as to who should play. As the 
young master descended the stairs a tall girl of sixteen 


looked up with the bold challenging eye of a beauty. 
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He had remembered the girl’s name on his first day at the 
school: Joyce Marlowe. She belonged to the aristocracy 
of the school, her father a well-known local tradesman. 
Her voice rang calm and confident : 

‘ Supposing we ask Mr. Brierly ?” 

There was a murmur from the other girls, 
complimentary to her daring. Joyce waited at the foot 
of the stairs. 

“Mr. Brierly, we were wondering whether you’d 
be good enough to play for us ?”’ 

None but Joyce Marlowe would have dared to ask, 
Joyce in her tailored gym tunic and immaculate silk 
shirt. 

He smiled the slow, crooked smile that Max had 
found so attractive: ‘“ But how do you know that I 
play?” 

“Intuition,” she said charmingly. (‘‘ He looks like 
an artist,’ she had declared in the cloak-room, “he 
intrigues me, that man! Terribly attractive !’?) The 
clean-shabbies did not like her. She even disdained the 
seclusion of the lavatory for the use of her powder-puff, 
making up openly before the cloak-room mirror. 

But Brierly was chivalrous. He played for their 
dancing and they straightway became his fans. He 
decided they were not a bad set of kids, really. He entered 
into their enjoyment and felt reconciled to the school, 
to the future, to life, the pendulum swinging beautifully, 
smoothly back into its former tranquil beat. 


Miss Gardner halted as, after school, he swung round 
the corner of the gravel path. How like a bird she was, 
terribly like an intelligent bird! Miss Gardner of the 
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school.... But to-day her bright black eyes were 
chirpingly cheerful. They might well be! For the 
remaining few weeks she would enjoy the full reward of 
her dedication to the school, outburst of latent 
popularity with school and staff. Even her younger and 
more popular colleagues would not enjoy the same 
measure of sweet leaving-sadness, emotional regrets, 
sad, fond glances, good intentions, that fell as her due. 
More especially because of the circumstances of her 
leaving would she be the centre of a moony glamour, 
an elusive nostalgic atmosphere, fleeting and lovely. 
Had she not her roots in the school ? 

She asked him, as appropriate, how he liked the 
school. He liked it very well. So well situated, and such 
nice bright faces, better than he had expected. 

“T think you’ve done very well,’ he ventured, 
“fifteen years ! Allow me to congratulate you.” 

“Many thanks, Mr. Brierly,” she twittered with the 
ironic skittishness for which she was noted, “so you 
think I’ve done well, do you?” 

“TI think you’ve done very well indeed.” 

She cocked a bright eye at the gravel path. “ Yes, I 
suppose I haven’t done so badly, in a way.” 

Nice boy, she thought. Pity she wasn’t staying on. 
No, pity he hadn’t come before. How she would have 
loved to mother him! She liked nice boys, especially 
interesting-looking ones—not the priggish, self-assertive 
kind. She noted with approval the absence of grease on 
his hair, its tendency to flop. She felt warm and tender 
with a deep motherly emotion. How she would have 
loved to sew on his buttons, to make him change his 
socks when he came in from the rain, to send him to 
bed with hot lemon and aspirins when he had a cold ! 
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She envied the landlady to whom he was just a means of 
a livelihood. She envied the school, which would accept 
him as just another member of the staff. She wanted to 
shout : 

“ Escape, while there’s time! Do something !—do 
what you want to do! suffer, but don’t be suppressed, 
don’t sell yourself, don’t get your roots held fast in the 
school—don’t let it get you ! Be yourself, live yourself ! 
Never mind if it hurts, never mind if it destroys you ! 
Live! This person you see every day isn’t I. Once I 
too was young, | too—was afflicted. I never thought it 
would get me, but it did. You are young. You haven’t 
hardened yet, haven’t settled. Escape before it’s too 
late, before the mask becomes grafted on !—once it’s 
set you can’t get back, even if you want to... and you 
won't want to....” 

But she only said, in her crisp twitter: “ Yes, I’m 
sure you'll get on very well here. They’re quite nice 
children, more subdued than I remember myself at their 
age, but quite bright, though I find the lower forms need 
some patience to start with. And there are nice playing 
fields here, that is what I think makes a lot of difference 
to the rightness of a school... .” 

And here a new aspect was presented to him: he 
saw the activity of his lithe athletic body on the lovely 
sweep of green. He remembered suddenly, as he some- 
times did in his bath, that his body was a thing for which 
he bore admiration, affection, and respect. And now he 
felt the school to be in sympathy with his body. The 
school was safe and sure, rendered him invulnerable. 
He was filled with a glow of gratitude. 

They parted at the school gates. A nice little woman, 
he thought. 
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DOCUMENTS ON CELLULOID 
By A. CAVALCANTI 


THERE Is No drama in the word “document”. To 
nearly everybody a document is something dull, vaguely 
suggesting dust. Yet the godfathers of “ documentary ”’ 
films had one argument in favour of the derived word 
they had chosen. It is a “ boss word’, so serious and 
high sounding that it sold the idea of film-propaganda 
to business men and officials. They adopted not only 
the name, but the thing itself without hesitation, like 
some people who cannot resist trying a patent medicine, 
and in this country the documentary films became tied 
up not only with propaganda in general but with 
government propaganda in particular. 

After such a good start it was difficult to change the 
name. We thought of “ realist ’’, which is bound to 
remind people of the nineteenth century French School 
of Art. “‘ Neo-realist’’ would have been more accurate, 
but it sounds arty and pretentious. So I suppose we 
shall have to go on using the word “ documentary ” 
until a happier label can be found. 

Behind these documentary films lies a story, and like 
many film stories it is full of events and romance. 

The first film ever shot was made by the Brothers 
Lumiére ; it shows workers coming out of the Lumiére 
factory at Lyons ; one single shot about forty feet in all. 

To-day, film historians are inclined to question its 
value as a film ; they say it is not much more than a still 
picture, and in a sense this is true. Nevertheless the 
strip retains a certain emotional quality ; these workers 
were the first to appear in movement on any screen. 


The film has the bare but somewhat dignified quality of 
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a document, and it is the first and perhaps the only 
documentary in the real sense of the word. 

Ifyou compare it with the dramatic films that followed, 
you will find the latter ridiculous. They merely 
reproduced short versions of stage plays, the titles 
replacing as much as possible of the dialogue. They 
were almost unbearable for their artificiality and 
mannerisms. (For my part, having seen some of these 
early theatrical films, I am convinced that films, by 
enabling actors to see themselves acting, have completely 
changed the stage technique of the early twentieth 
century.) 

Yet at that time the dramatic film was “ the thing”’. 
Dramatic films were bound to become very important 
because exhibitors believed that they would attract the 
public. In short, by their reluctance to depart from stage 
stories and stage presentation, dramatic films very nearly 
killed the cinema. Nobody at that period seemed to 
consider the film as a new means of expression, and 
nothing in the films shows the slightest glimpse of its 
possibilities, with the possible exception of a few comedies 
and trick films. Lots of stage-actors, stage-sets, and stage- 
stories were photographed. Life and reality were 
excluded altogether from the growing film industry. 
The pure documentary quality of Lumieére’s first film 
was completely forgotten. 

The newsreel carried through these early years of films 
not only the documentary principle but Cinema itself. 

But as time went on and the novelty wore off, dramatic 
films became so poor that publicity of all kinds was 
thought up to save the whole industry from collapse. 
The invention of stars was one of these publicity schemes. 
Only a few wise technicians knew that stars improved 
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neither the quality of the films nor their cinematic value, 
and a recent outburst of American cinema owners proved, 
by box-office analysis, that the star system will not last 
for ever. 

Meanwhile, newsreels were bound to exceptional 
events; they became dependent on them, and in fact 
dealt mainly with Royalty presiding at Exhibition 
Openings or Presidents laying Foundation Stones. The 
uniform and top-hat were indispensable, and the news- 
reels were preoccupied with the unimportant activities 
of officials and society people. It was some time before 
film-makers recognized the importance of newsreel. as 
historical record, and secured items as vivid as the 
“ Assassination of the King of Yugo-Slavia”’. 

And then a third form of documentary film appeared, 
which can be called the “ Romantic documentary ”’. 
It was when Flaherty, after a fire which destroyed the 
first negative of “ Nanook of the North ”’, had the unique 
chance of re-making the film, and brought alive to the 
screen an Eskimo family. “‘ Nanook”’ proved that box- 
office success did not reside in elaborate plots and 
expensive stars. 

After “‘ Nanook ”’ came “ Moana’”’. Then Schoedsack 
and Cooper made “ Grass” and “‘ Chang ”’, and Poirier 
“La Croisiére Noire”. The romantic documentary 
had acquired a decided shape, and was well ahead of the 
rest of the films. 

But there was another kind of documentary that had 
not been attempted. A certain number of film-makers 
realized at this juncture that films of real life should not be 
confined to extraordinary events in the newsreels nor to 
life of distant, romanticized peoples such as the Eskimos 


and Pacific Islanders. They thought that in the everyday 
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life that surrounded them there were plenty of elements 
of the greatest dramatic value to the screen. It was then 
that three important films followed in fairly quick 
succession, “ Camera Eye ”’ from Russia, “‘ Rien que les 
Heures” from France, and later from Germany the 
more ambitious “ Symphony ofa City”. 

Many think that too much has been written about this 
documentary school, but they forget that the first duty 
of professional propagandists is to know how to advance 
their own propaganda. 

The introduction of sponsorship which made it 
prosperous in this country, was due to John Grierson. 
His almost legendary “‘ Drifters’? made for the Herring 
Fishing Industry, was the first of a series that included 
Rotha’s “‘ Contact’’ and Basil Wright’s “ The Song of 
Ceylon”. Flaherty (though subsequently he went back 
to his “‘ far-away ”’ subjects in “ Man of Aran”’ and the 
less orthodox “ Elephant Boy”’) at this time gave us 
“Industrial Britain ’’. 


Many have objected to the pedantic tone of certain 
of the films that followed these, sensing in them the 
influence of the classrooms which many of the young 
directors had not long quitted. Some recent films, how- 
ever, have shown that these schoolroom affinities can 
be outgrown, and some like “ Big Money” have even 
shown that humour, so completely lacking in early 
documentaries, can be introduced without having resort 
to the trade’s favourite device, facetious commentary. 

The unique position of the propaganda units in this 
country, free as they are from commercial worries, 
enabled a certain number of specialized technicians to 
perfect, in films such as “ Night Mail”’, new devices in 
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the use of sound, a department of film-making in which 
the practices of the commercial studios are generally 
conventional, unenterprising and unimaginative. 

Here again, in the sound field, the documentary is the 
workshop in which general evolution of the cinema is 
determined. 

The meagre budgets of the documentary film units 
usually confine experiment within strict limits. It may 
be said that while new conceptions and methods of 
treatment can always be devised, experiment in pro- 
duction-effects which would involve expense is out 
of the question. 

Technical achievement, however, is not the main issue 
as far asdocumentary isconcerned. Documentary to-day, 
by its treatment of reality, is bound to deal with important 
social problems and therefore inevitably assumes great 
social importance. Examples are “ Enough to Eat ?”’, 
“Roadways ’’, “Housing Problems”, “To-day We 
Live’’. Through documentary not only is the life of 
this country shown, but for the first time since its inven- 
tion the film is treated as one of the most complete means 
of expression, and used for the enlightenment of the 
people. 

And this brings us to the fourth and last form of 
documentary, one of its most flourishing branches, 
the educational film. Bruce Woolfe in this country remains 
in the front rank of educational film producers. 


While these branches grew and these changes took 
place, the early newsreel became so important that a 
chain of cinemas was created specifically for them, 
increasing the distribution of short documentaries, known 
as “interest films’’, and of cartoons. The straight and 
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rather naive journalism of the early newsreels was 
supplanted by a surer and stronger professional touch. 
Elaborate and often excellent essays were produced, e.g. 
“The March of Time”, which deals, in a popular 
style, with political questions. 

The success of ‘‘ The March of Time ”’ was bound to 
influence pure documentary. One could understand 
the young men of the documentary units being tempted 
to try and produce, instead of a film, a lecture delivered 
by a commentator and illustrated by a series of more or 
less relevant images. But English essays in “‘ The March 
of Time” style have not been very convincing. The 
trouble was that in this country commentators were not 
very good as a rule. Further, the more involved subjects 
of English documentary do not lend themselves to 
presentation in visuals as direct and simple as those of 
“The March of Time’. “The March of Time” 
emphasized commentary so much at the expense of visual 
continuity, that it produced a strong reaction against 
the dominance of the commentary in documentary films 
in general, as well as in the American product which had 
caused the whole matter to be reviewed. This reaction 
resulted in a natural endeavour to use real film-expression 
again by the building of visual sequences. The best and 
latest example of the result of this reaction is “ North 
Sean - 

The success of the documentary film in England is now 
indisputable. Nevertheless, the film industry in general 
still seems suspicious, and its place in the circuits is almost 
non-existent. Even testimonials such as the following 
don’t seem to convince the commercial film world. 

In the book entitled Ze Réle Intellectuel du Cinéma 
published by the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
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(League of Nations), it is said: “ There is one realm 
in English Cinema which is head and shoulders above that 
of any other country : The Documentary Film. 

“Tt is with them (the documentary directors) rather 
than in the studios of Denham and Elstree that we must 
seek the basis of England’s virile contribution to world 
cinema.” 

The studio productions in London not only con- 
sistently avoid an English atmosphere; they bring to 
the screen stage-actors and stage-subjects, and record 
stage dialogue in the manner of the early dramatic films. 
When makers of such films venture on an English story, 
they generally dive back as far into the past as they can. 
They give us ‘‘ Tudor Rose’’, “ Fire Over England ”’, 
and “Henry VIII”. Films like “ The Edge of the 
World”’, “The Turn of the Tide’, and “ Farewell 
Again ”’ are exceedingly rare. Even these, compared with 
the average American or French films, seem to deal with 
human types of an exceptional kind. 

And people go on repeating that dramatic English 
films of ordinary life are badly needed. That is where 
English documentary has somehow failed rather pitifully. 
Perhaps when it is recognized by the commercial film 
companies, its influence may bring some flesh and blood 
into the English cinema as a whole. | 

Until then one cannot say that its task has been 
fulfilled. 

And if it succeeds, a new and better name will perhaps 
beifound forte 


CINE SEASON 


By ROBERT HERRING 


I wENT 1nTO Claridge’s and heard a voice saying, 
**. . one of the geniuses of our age.”’ I thought, “‘ another 
reference to Freud,” who had just arrived and been 
discovered as news by the English people, or at least 
press. I edged nearer, and found that the speaker was 
talking of Shirley Temple. 

This was not a dream. It was an interview. . . . 

] think if you stood on your head and looked through 
the wrong end of a telescope at a distorting mirror, 
you would qualify for position as film-critic. Beatrice 
Lillie is about the best I know; her numbers, Rhythm 
and Only A Gipsy Knows, in her film Dr. Rhythm, are 
devastating criticism of two extremes of film-singers— 
and, of course, film-singers run to extremes. But we 
can’t all be Beatrice Lillie, and therefore I suggest 
the somewhat yogre-ish exercises mentioned above. 
For what could be more upside down than this— 
when the specialist cinemas started, the main plank 
in their programme was the revival of famous films. 
Now, they are the houses we look to for new ones .. . 
the first Mongolian, the last Austrian film, a new von 
Stroheim, another Boyer. The first-run cinemas churn 
out revivals—not only of masterpieces, but of such as 
The Lost Zeppelin and I Cover the Waterfront. And 
among the few ‘new’ pictures made are new versions 
of The Shopworn Angel, Holiday, The Four Feathers. 

I’m in favour of the kind of season which the Everyman 
runs. I’m glad to pick up old films at the Court, in 
Sloane Square. But I’m against indiscriminate revivals. 
I hope they never revive the films of Pearl White. 
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I am sure they would be funny. But they weren't 
when we saw them. Week after week they left us in 
suspense—and her, as well, literally, usually. Exaggerated 
as were the exploits of Elaine, Pearl White faced the 
dangers herself, performed the stunts without a double, 
and died, it is said, of injuries received twenty years 
ago, during filming. I don’t really want to have her 
films laughed at by audiences who didn’t see them at 
the time, and have no idea not only of what she stood 
for to us, but what was our own mood at the time, when 
movies were a flashing novelty. It is all right to laugh 
at The Shetk—Valentino and those with him would 
have laughed now, were they able to film with the 
improvements accruing to those who have benefited 
from the work of the movie-pioneers. Even so, I don’t 
think The Sheik is much funnier than Lost Horizon, 
and you could run through all Claudette Colbert’s 
films and find she was just as funny in each of them. 
Which may or may not prove how right, for once, 
Merle Oberon was when she said that in her opinion 
it would be but scant justice to attach the dates to 
films when they were revived. 

You may think that is the cue for me to talk about 
revivals. But I’m not taking it. I leave that till next 
month, and revert to ladies. A third—Madeleine 
Carroll. In the words of no less than two songs, a lady 
—“if there ever was one ”—“ of quality, gracious and 
sweet. But not, as the saying is, the world’s greatest 
actress. I remember her, on the London stage, wearing 
a black coat and check skirt, to signify she had gone 
wrong, in a play with Lilian Braithwaite. And then, 
film after film. But in none a Garbo, a Bette Davis, 
a Danielle Darrieux. At most, may I say it without 
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offence, taking a leaf out of Shearer’s book and learning 
an increasingly brisk competence. Able to turn any 
role inside out and, if it suited, put it back again, or 
else behave as if nothing had happened; usually the 
latter. And though she had the sense to be about the 
only actress in Hollywood not associated with Gone 
Through the Window, one never quite expected to see 
her in such a film as Blockade. 

Some say it is a pity this film was made in Hollywood. 
I feel it is a damned good thing it was made at all. 
Some say it would have been much better if it had been 
made anywhere else. I say, yes—but how many less 
would have seen it. For years we have been complaining 
that with all its technical equipment, its buying up of 
experts, its world-markets, its power, push, pull, and 
what-not, Hollywood has frittered her opportunities. 
Now when she uses them, makes a film on a sad serious 
topic, and comes out on the right side, we say—some 
of us say—“ Such a pity Hollywood has to handle this 
theme.”’ The theme is the starvation of civilians during 
war. The war is the Spanish. Food-ships, bombings, 
and not a little feeling for Spanish earth come into it. 
And it’s all tied up with the usual story of ye blondie 
girlie whose car breaks down so that she meets ye darkie 
peasant, with whom, he being also a film star, she falls 
in love. Only To Find (if it had been a silent film, 
I’d have tried for the job of caption writer), Only To 
Find that each is on a different side. Which causes 
him to kill her father and Hate to Blossom from 
Love, and Love to Rise Phcenix-like from the Ashes of 
Pigte ee 

Miss Carroll’s gowns are by Irene. Her hats by John 
Fredericks. But the score is by Kurt Weill and the 
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camera-work by Rudolf Mate, and that is typical of 
the film. Which I think is a good idea. If Dieterle, the 
director, had put Muni in it, if it had been Garbo who 
delivered herself of the pleadings for peace, it would all 
have been more dramatic, more forceful. It would have 
been moving. But it wouldn’t have been so movie. 
Blockade as it stands is essentially movie. That’s what 
I like aboutit. Granted anoble theme has been cheapened. 
Granted the acting is no great shakes. Grant this and 
that and some more. Blockade isn’t art, doesn’t (I 
imagine) set out to be. It is movie-for-the-masses, 
made according to entertainment formula, and it goes 
out to the public as that. It will therefore reach a larger 
public than were it in the higher class. For those who 
are put off by art, those who shirk Garbo and Muni 
because their films require effort—will not be put off 
by Blockade. There are no highbrow associations 
connected with Fonda or Madeleine Carroll, and so 
the ordinary audience, those to whom films are “‘ flicks ”’ 
and who want only a good bob’s-worth, will see Blockade 
as an ordinary spy-film, ordinary war film, with an 
ordinarily handsome male, and an extraordinarily fair 
lady. And while they are watching “the same old 
thing’, they will also be watching it from the Republican 
side, they will hear their stars talking of civilian bombing 
and Reginald Denny, as a journalist, comment on the 
effects of starvation and they will leave the theatre with 
Fonda’s words, “‘ Where is the conscience of the world?” 
sinking into their minds no less surely because they 
have been watching the conventional end, of lovers 
re-united. This film commits many Hollywood faults. 
But it doesn’t go out as propaganda, it goes out as 
entertainment, and I think its propaganda sinks home 
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the more because the people for whom it is designed 
will be entertained after their own fashion. 

I would say that in this it is more successful than a 
documentary ;_ certainly it will reach a wider public 
than most of the documentaries about the Spanish war 
which preach to the already converted. But my opinion 
of documentary has changed for the better since I have 
seen North Sea, Cavalcanti’s production for the G.P.O. 
The G.P.O. film unit has never lacked publicity, but 
it seems to me that the work Cavalcanti has done there 
does not receive sufficient credit and I am glad that 
North Sea so triumphantly speaks up for him. This 
short has as theme the safeguarding of fishermen’s 
lives by ship-to-shore radio. Its plot is furnished by 
the great gale of February, 1937, and the result is a film 
which is not documentary in its dry or pompous sense, 
but living drama, recognized and recreated by imaginative 
experts. 

In my own opinion, and I state it humbly, one of 
the best of the G.P.O. directors was Evelyn Spice. 
She has made a short called Zoo Babies, which is part 
of a series which Strand Films are making under the 
title of Animal Kingdom. They are produced by Stuart 
Legg, under the supervision of Professor Julian Huxley 
and the directors include Donald Alexander, Ralph 
Bond, Stanley Hawes. Zoo Babies shows, with Miss 
Spice’s authoritative skill, the way in which various 
types of animal life, from fish to human beings, bring 
up their young. Stanley Hawes’ Monkey Into Man 
is more deliberately scientific, for it deals with the 
social evolution of monkeys; camera-work in this is 
particularly good. Behind the Scenes at the Zoo is more 
popular, seeking only to show how animals are looked 
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after at the Zoos in Regent’s Park and at Whipsnade. 
Six films in this series have been made, six are to come. 

A further short of considerable interest is Drawings 
that Walk and Talk, a history on film of the cartoon 
film. It includes excerpts from a French film of 1908, 
Bud Fisher’s first Mutt and Jeff (1916), Felix, Krazy 
Kat, Pop Eye, Betty Boop, the first appearance of Mickey 
Mouse, and the first Silly Symphony. All these have 
been admirably assembled by Marie Seton in a film 
which has shape on its own. 

It is interesting, I think, to notice in how many fields 
women are prominent in the cinema. We are accustomed 
to thinking of women in two connections in films— 
as stars and as script-girls. But someone should write 
an article on the work of those in less noticed spheres.. 
I should be doing it myself now, but the idea only came 
into my head as I sat down to write what has to be a 
survey of the season. 

Apart from Evelyn Spice and Marie Seton, there is 
Dorothy Arzner, who rarely fails to turn out a seeable 
picture. There are the titlers of foreign talkies—Julia 
Wolf and the late Miss Harvey (who contributed to 
this paper). There is Lotte Reiniger, now working 
on her first colour film. There is Mary Field, of Gaumont 
British Instructional. There have always been Anita 
Loos, Jeannie Macpherson, Frances Marion. There is 
Natalie Kalmuz, on Technicolor. There was Kathleen 
Mason, of the Stoll picture house. There is Elsie Cohen, 
whose cinemas, the Berkeley and the Academy, are 
among the few showing new films at the moment. 

Meanwhile the rest give us—what ? For You and Me, 
with Fritz Lang again tackling law and order, aided and 
abetted by Sylvia Sidney, who seems to me so ready 
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to cry that she almost deserves all the crew-ell blows 
Fate deals her. We have also Three Comrades, in which 
Margaret Sullavan has been given so much glamour 
by Metro-Goldwyn that she has lost nearly everything 
else. Save whimsy. And save me from it. “‘ We must 
aim at the stars,”’ she says, and then, winsomely, huskily, 
“ d’you think they’d mind?” Can one wonder Holly- 
wood, ladling out this, finds itself in turn in the soup ? 
Soon we are to have Marie Antoinette—due chiefly 
to Shearer reading Zweig’s life and discovering (sic) 
that she was not only a queen, but a woman. 

Faced with that and those, what can one do but turn 
to revivals? I shall probably write on them myself 
next month, going through my files to find what I thought 
on their first showings. But I think not. Sufficient 
unto the day is the cine thereof, and English humour 
on the screen as revealed by Formby, Fields, the Crazy 
Gang, and Hay is something which seems to me to 
demand more understanding, if not attention. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
CLINICAL ASPECT OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 


Rene Larorcue. International Psycho-Analytical 
Library, No. 31. 155. 


Dr. LarorGur’s Book is a collection of fourteen lectures 
given to training candidates at the French Institute for 
Psycho-Analysis. As the title indicates, the book deals 
with the clinical aspect of psycho-analysis and is of 
great value for every psycho-analyst and those in 
training, as it is full of ideas born from years of 
experience of a very vivid mind. 

The author starts methodically with the approach to 
the patient, outlining the difficulties which are involved 
in dealing with a patient when he comes for the first time. 
The approach to him has to differ according to 
the neurosis from which he is suffering and according to 
whether he is aware of his symptoms. Examples of 
different categories of patients and the behaviour adopted 
are given. The second chapter devoted to Treatment in 
Practice, deals mainly with the various forms of resist- 
ances with which the patient opposes the treatment and 
with the aid of examples, especially of the analysis of 
dreams, the most effective way of overcoming these resist- 
ances is shown. Very important seems the third lecture in 
which the author deals mainly with those cases in which 
the fundamental rule of psycho-analysis, namely to say 
everything which comes into the mind, cannot be strictly 
applied and in which it would be a mistake to force it on 
to the patient who would merely use it as a resistance. 
In the next lecture with the aid of the history of a very 
difficult schizophrenic patient, the transformations are 
shown which the psyche of a patient undergoes during 
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a successful psycho-analytical treatment. Again, dreams 
are described which are characteristic of the trans- 
formations which go on. The following chapter 
describes in detail one part of this transformation, 
namely the change from the negative to the positive 
@dipus Complex and resistances connected with the 
awakening of positive cedipal feelings and fantasies. 
In the lecture Cure and Completion of Treatment, the 
author very successfully deals with one of the most 
important difficulties of psycho-analytical treatment, 
namely with the fact that many neurotics when under- 
going psycho-analysis do not expect to become healthy, 
but expect gratification of their neurotic wishes and 
fantasies. Therefore as soon as the patient becomes 
aware in what direction the treatment is leading, he wants 
to get back his symptoms, and it is then the task of the 
analyst to help the patient to decide for the direction of 
cure. The author then discusses cases in which active 
psycho-analytical technique is indicated and the dangers 
involved in it. 

The last chapters of the book are devoted to the 
clinical description of certain types of neurosis, as 
sexual frigidity in women, the Carmelite neurosis, 
which is really the description of the masochistic 
character, the failure neurosis, and last, not least, the 
family neurosis. The clarity with which these different 
types are drawn can only be gained by years of experience 
and the description is therefore especially valuable as it 
gives the beginner a clear clinical picture. The last two 
chapters deal with the prognosis and the therapeutic 
factors in analysis. 

The book is, as mentioned, of great clinical value for 
the psycho-analyst on account of the vast experience 
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on which the conclusions are based and on account of 
the vivid manner of description. For the lay person, 
there is the danger of many misunderstandings ; but 
this will happen with every scientific book which is 
written in an understandable way. 


K. FRIEDLANDER 


LEAR, THE LOVED 
EDWARD LEAR. Ancus Davipson. John Murray. 


15S. 

I counT IT as one of the major blessings of my childhood 
that, by some lucky chance, Lear was the patron saint 
of my nursery. I do not know how his books came there, 
but I grew up with the Pobble, the Dong, the Jumblies, 
and the Runcible Bird, and to them I owe much of my 
past and present happiness. When so much that was 
thrust at one as a child—Carroll, for instance—was cold 
and inexplicable, Lear’s world was one’s own. Here was 
a friend, and one felt, a private friend ; it comes as some- 
thing of a shock to find that others knew him too, that 
indeed, in reading the Nonsense Books one was reading 
something that would later be history, that one day there 
would be a Life of him. 

And what a life was his ! On every page of this book 
you will find some startling fact. . . . Lear was one of 
twenty-one children . . . his mother took to her bank- 
rupt husband in King’s Bench prison a daily “ full 
six-course dinner”? . . . a brother married an African 
girl, Adjouah who, on his death, left Leatherhead and 
hecame a missionary in her own country. ... Lear 
himself, hating noise, spent many hours drawing in the 
parrot-house of the Zoo . . . gave drawing lessons to 
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Queen Victoria . . . his sister Sarah who “ at seventy- 
six, thrives as usual and rows her two great-grand- 
children about in a boat” . . . his epilepsy, which he 
called ‘‘the Terrible Demon” .. . his passion to 
become a Pre-Raphaelite. 

It is, since this is the first Life it cannot help being, 
a new idea of Lear which we gain from these pages— 
Lear the landscape painter, hung in the Academy and 
bought by the Fitzwilliam, Cambridge; Lear the friend 
of Holman Hunt, the Brownings, Shelley’s sisters ; 
Lear the composer, well known for his settings of 
Tennyson’s poems; Lear the protégé of four Earls of 
Derby ; and lastly, Lear the bachelor whose friendships 
were of supreme emotional importance to him and who 
could yet never hit it off completely with Francis 
Lushington, the greatest of his three great friends, 
all younger than himself. It is a surprise to find that our 
beloved nonsense writer was so many other things as 
well. And yet the facts of his life reinforce our first 
feeling ; we knew, not what there was, but that there 
was something in his life. The life he lived and the world 
he made are of a piece. I think we realized it. Children, 
so close to fears, which they turn into laughter, loved 
Lear. Perhaps only children know that the words 
“mad ’’, “ glad ’’, and “ sad ”’ differ mainly in consonants 
and that if one says “ this way madness lies ’’ there is the 
added ambient meaning of the verb. Lear knew this too 
—and we knew him. 

Mr. Davidson enables us to know him better. Can 
there be higher praise than that? It is perhaps unfair 
to take out, as I have done, at random, bizarre facts, 
for this Life is a biography of plan and purpose. More- 
over, it is admirable in its study of his poetry, of the 
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beauty of his cadences andimagery. Writing of the words 
he invented, the author says: ‘‘ These are words created 
for the quality of their sound. It amused him also, 
in his letters, to invent new and absurd spellings for real 
words. But when he writes ‘ troppicle seen’, ‘ eggzi- 
bission’ . . . it is for the comic quality of their visual 
appearance on the written page.” That quotation must 
suffice to show what degree of perception it is which 
has enabled Angus Davidson to write a book which 
is both a testimony to his appreciation and a tribute to 
his subject, who is to each of us our own. 


TREVOR JAMES 


MINOR MONUMENTS 


~OUIDA. Yvonne FFRENCH. Cobden-Sanderson. 8s. 6d. 
AFTER THE VICTORIANS. Amy Cruse. Allen 


and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


TIME’S TIDES ENGULF each era with the next, and when 
those tides recede we find that it is qualities other than 
those for which it was once appreciated or reviled that 
now engage our study. Ouida the daring novelist, Ouida 
the dashing spinster, gowned by Worth, giver of fabulous 
parties to guardees at the Langham—it would have been 
easy to have made of her a figure of fun. Miss ffrench 
does not ignore that aspect, but she presents us also 
with the other side—the woman who took up the cause 
of the Italian peasants, who was pro-Boer, who wrote 
seriously to The Times, who regarded the reign of 
Victoria as “a long triumph of hypocrisies, medio- 
crities and shams”. This is the woman who died in 
poverty but refused to have anything to do with the fund 
which Marie Corelli launched for her in the Daily Mail 
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and who, though flamboyant as a flamingo in person, 
rejected all professional publicity. This figure we are 
offered, to superimpose upon the one left by her legend, 
and Miss ffrench succinctly explains the two; “‘through- 
out her novels the characters that she created are perfect 
creatures, unreal and endowed with superlative attributes. 
But they begin and end in the imagination. For personal 
contacts Ouida was utterly incapable.” It should be 
added that the biographer’s psychology is as sound 
as her sense of humour and both are sure enough not to 
shout. This book, though called ‘‘a study in ostentation”’ 
is a brilliantly unobtrusive analysis of a character, as 
well as a biography of an author. How good a biography 
may be feit from the ease with which the author hits 
off Ouida’s place in literature; ‘‘ Ouida’s books are 
almost all aimed at weaknesses in the social structure. 
In her earlier period she wrote in a sensational manner 
and made her immense reputation. Her later period 
is intensely serious, reflective and directly responsible 
for a large trend of modern fiction.” 

That trend is surveyed in After the Victorians which, 
beginning a little before that, covers the ground from 
1887 to 1914. It covers it in an original way, for the 
author chronicles not so much the books which were 
written as the books which were read during the period, 
and so we have Rita, Sarah Grand, Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, Anthony Hope, Berta Ruck, Conan Doyle, 
and Elinor Glyn, alongside Tolstoi, Wells, and 
Galsworthy. From the reading (of such books as 
The Woman Who Did, Dodo, The Heavenly Twins, The 
Sorrows of Satan) we see the readers and, through them, 
the period—that half-forgotten Edwardian period of 
suffragettes and the “‘ Smart Set”’. In this way, what we 
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pick up as literary criticism turns out, as criticism should, 
to be social history as well—none the less valuable for 
being the history of a society crystallized in the fact that 
it was Elinor Glyn, who according to Gertrude Atherton, 
invented the word “ boring ”’. 


TREVOR JAMES 


THE WAR] EN] FHE EASE 
THE IMPORTANCE OF LIVING. Lin Yurane. 


Heinemann. 15s. 
CHINA FIGHTS FOR HER LIFE. H. R. Exins and 
THeon Wricut. McGraw-Hill. tos. 6d. 
JAPAN, THE HUNGRY GUEST. “G. C. ALLEN. 
Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 
PACIFIC SCENE. Harry Greenwat. Nicholson 
and Watson. 8s. 6d. 
You cannot, says Dr. Lin Yutang, unkindly review 
the book of a man with whom you dined a few months 
ago. But the answer to this observation is that you 
can and must if it be necessary to do so. A few months 
ago I had the pleasure of dining in New York with 
Dr. Lin Yutang, and I never suspected that beneath 
his wit and charm there lurked the spirit of a James 
Barrie. I ought to have done so: Dr. Lin Yutang makes 
it abundantly clear that he is, in fact, the Sir James of 
the Far East, a kind of celestial Peter Pan who is able to 
fly with the greatest of ease because the air is so thick 
with whimsy that it is easier to float around than to 
put one’s feet on the solid earth. 
This is a pity, for if you dissolve the saccharine with 
which Dr. Lin Yutang has thought it necessary to coat 
his highly palatable wisdom, you will find a dish well 
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worth eating. And how much finer that dish would 
have tasted had it been served up in a manner accept- 
able to adult palates. 

For here is wisdom in plenty and here is comfort 
for minds that must constantly be forced to wonder at 
the bestiality of man. We live, and China more than 
almost any place, in a world so ferocious that it is some- 
times difficult to remember that man possesses a divinity 
that is denied to beasts. 

The world reeks with blood that is not spilt for food ; 
and it is, more or less, only when men like Dr. Lin 
Yutang come along with their elegant fans and dissipate 
the odour of destruction, that one remembers the kindly 
philosophies that have ignored the worst and developed 
the best. For the Lin Yutangs of the world love their 
fellows and are not ashamed to say so. 

Yet I should doubt if Dr. Lin Yutang has done 
anything to make us understand his country and _ his 
people. What he has done is to reveal a fine and inquiring 
mind that has been afraid to show itself in any garb less 
whimsical than that which would be acceptable to the 
average American Women’s Club. 

A different kettle of fish altogether is China Fights For 
Her Life and has about as much in common with The 
Importance of Living (apart from its title) as a distressed 
area has with the gardens at Versailles. It is written by 
a distinguished correspondent of the United Press who 
knows almost as much about China as Edgar Snow, 
whose Red Star Over China is the standard against which 
all such books must now be measured. 

Step by step Messrs. Ekins and Wright trace the long 
campaign of plunder that Japan has waged upon a 
China now rousing itself from a supine inaction, for 
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which its size has been so largely responsible. They 
are just authors, and, as such, impartial ; and I cannot 
remember having read a more detailed or accurate portrait 
of Chiang Kai-shek, upon whom, for good or ill, the 
destiny of China now rests. 

Indeed, it is to-day more important to understand the 
character of the strange Generalissimo, who, in his time, 
has been as black a traitor to his friends as any man in 
history, than it is to have a wide geographical and statis- 
tical knowledge of the circumstances of war. Yes: 
this book should be read. 

For Professor Allen, who writes so lucidly about 
Japan, it is difficult not to feel sorry. For that country 
he has the love of a father for an erring step-child to 
whom he is devoted, but who has—he cannot but be 
aware—disgraced herself upon the front pages of every 
newspaper in the world. 

So we have here half-apologia, half just condemnation 
for outrageous and shameful conduct for which there 
can be no excuse. He analyses the whole structure of 
Japanese society in valuable chapter after valuable 
chapter ; finding excuses when he is legitimately entitled 
to do so, sentencing without mercy, when it is necessary. 
He makes it abundantly clear that the Japanese people 
have no guilt upon their hands, and equally clear that 
the shame lies upon the shoulders of certain cliques 
who have seized all power in their hands and operate 
in the name of the unfortunate Mikado. Japan, The 
Hungry Guest, is a book of great value; and I know 
no other that so well lays the empire before us. It is 
the most useful book in this short list. 

Mr. Greenwall is the Daily Express between the covers 
of a book. Trained in the offices of that remarkable 
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journal, he has an eye for details that give three dimen- 
sions to what he writes. But what he writes is pretty 
thin stuff, useful not as a guide to Far Eastern Affairs 
but as a background against which more solid authorities 
should be read. It has become the prerogative of the 
journalist to pontificate: so many of them have made 
fortunes by doing so; but Mr. Greenwall is free from 
this sin. He gives the impression that he knocked this 
book together because the Far East was in the news; 
and that is not really an adequate excuse for a book. 
If he teaches anything it is, perhaps, that you must not 
go writing books about China and Japan unless you 
know a good deal about them. You can do such things 
about Soviet Russia or Mr. Roosevelt; but the first 
fine careless rapture of the impingement of the Far 
East is not solid enough: it refuses to be pinned down. 


PHILIP JORDAN 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK, SOLDIER AND STATES- 
MAN. HotturncTon K. Tone. 2 volumes. Illustrated. 
Hurst and Blackett. 15s. 


No VERY IMPRESSIVE figure emerges from these two 
volumes devoted to the career of the Generalissimo of 
awakened China. It may be that the regulation piety 
of the authorized biographer has ironed out the human 
features, or it may be that Chiang is a man used by the 
forces of the time and not imposing any pattern on 
them. Here at any rate are the facts about a man who 
has a great part to play in history, and Mr. Tong’s 
book is invaluable for its information, however much 
we may dispute his interpretation of events. 

The unification of China under a democratic regime 
is clearly one of the most important requisites for world 
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peace; for the dismemberment of China presents an 
irresistible temptation to imperialist adventurers. That 
this unification was deliberately retarded by the financing 
of provincial war-lords by various imperialist powers, 
particularly Japan, is not open to dispute. On the 
other hand, the chaotic state of China was at bottom 
an economic matter rather than a political one, but such 
sordid, materialist factors never appear in Mr. Tong’s 
exposition. So unless the reader supplements it, he 
will have no clue to the marchings and counter-marchings, 
the storm of blood, shed in civil war and political 
repression, which deluged China during the ten years 
from 1926, when the National Revolutionary Army 
set out from Canton, to 1936 when the Young Marshal 
seized the person of the Generalissimo at Sian and 
persuaded him that it was his duty to stop his un- 
successful attempts to exterminate the Reds and to 
lead the people against the foreign invader. 

About the real objects of the Reds and the way they 
administered their autonomous areas, Mr. Tong is so 
ignorant as to be a tribute to the success of the Nanking 
government’s censorship. The best antidote to his 
conventional atrocity stories is Edgar Snow’s Red Star 
Over China. But we do not need to be political partisans 
to realize that Chiang’s attempts to unify China by 
** extermination campaigns ”’ could never have succeeded 
unless he had been prepared to carry out a revolutionary 
land-policy. Each of Chiang’s campaigns against the 
Red areas coincided with a loss of territory to Japan, 
and the debt-ridden state of the peasantry continued 
to provide the conditions which enabled the local war- 
lords to raise armies and in their turn aggravate these 
same conditions. But Chiang’s subordination to the 
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interests of the bankers whose principal assets, in the 
undeveloped state of native industry, were the mortgages 
on the farms of these same peasants, confined him in 
this insoluble contradiction. It was undoubtedly the 
policy of land redistribution in the Soviet areas which 
provoked the implacable fury of the Nanking govern- 
ment. Only the revival of national feeling among the 
masses of China, and to a less extent the realization of 
the capitalists themselves that they could not com- 
promise much further with the Japanese without 
damaging their own interests, forced a favourable 
reception of the plan, initiated by the Chinese Soviet 
leaders and supported by the Young Marshal, for 
national unity against the real enemy. 

Chiang has many of the qualities of the leader of a 
rising bourgeoisie. Certain parallels with Cromwell 
are apparent. His sense of a providential mission, a 
studied vagueness of statement veiling great astuteness 
which opponents miscall hypocrisy ; and an apprecia- 
tion of advanced technique and organizational efficiency 
which enabled him to break out of the chaos of declining 
feudalism. His religion or philosophy is eclectic, com- 
pounded of Confucianism and a daily study of the 
Bible, in which he finds divine promptings. His social 
theory sounds nebulous, but in its teaching of the 
superiority of moral to material satisfaction it is obviously 
well-adapted, backed up by Blueshirt gendarmes in 
the cities and the landlords’ militia in the rural areas, 
to damp down the aspirations of under-paid labourers 
and over-taxed peasants. His “‘ New Life Movement”, 
intended to counter the fascination of communist theory, 
is a blend of boy scoutism and the wildest economics. 
For example, the statement that “the poverty of our 
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nation is primarily caused by the fact that there are 
too many consumers and too few producers”. To think 
that of a country of four hundred million small producers 
is to live in an Alice-in-Wonderland atmosphere, but 
it reflects the need of the bourgoisie to accumulate 
capital and accounts for the puritan-like reproval of 
quite harmless indulgences. The anti-opium campaign 
is obviously a different matter, but when the ruthless 
Generalissimo suffers a moral crisis because he sees 
a boy of ten smoking a cigarette we see that the 
sanctification of “‘ thrift’, the bane of an over-stocked 
economy, has still a meaning for certain sections of 
the Chinese. 

But a patriotic awakening is not enough to defeat 
Japan, and in the course of the struggle a solution of 
the land problem and a greater measure of democracy 
will undoubtedly be achieved by the people as a means 
of defeating their formidable enemy. If Chiang can 
take the lead in that direction he will be remembered 
as a great statesman when the memory of his many 
civil war campaigns is mercifully obliterated. But it 
remains very doubtful whether he will receive for 
his struggle against the invader the financial help 
which was lavishly supplied for the crushing of his 
political opponents, e.g. the fifty-million dollar so-called 
Wheat Loan. If that support is wholly withdrawn, the 
real testing time of Chiang Kai-Shek’s sincerity, and 
more important, his ability, will have come. But certainly 
the Chinese people have a more powerful ally in public 
opinion than the sectional interests of the international 
financiers. All the same, it would be helpful if this 
sympathy could take the substantial form of a loan to 
the war-ravaged country from which “we” have 
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squeezed a good many hundreds of millions of 
pounds. 


EDGELL RICKWORD 


IMPERIAL JAPAN, 1926-1938. A. Morcan Younc. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


THIS BOOK RECORDS the events of violence, subterfuge, 
sharp-practice, collusion, and simple murder which go to 
make the reign of Showa or “‘ Peace made Manifest ’’. 
This reign, inaugurated in December, 1926, represents 
a pageant of political crime, domestic loud-mouthing, 
and militant greed, such as cannot find parallel in the 
annals of any European country, not excepting the two 
fascist States. It is interesting and illuminating to compare 
the predominant Japanese principle of national honour 
with the European notion of fascism, for there appears 
to be no main or fundamental dissimilarity. The two 
principles also share the same philosophical shakiness 
of base and ornate details of exterior: they lead to the 
use of much the same methods—violence, unscrupulous- 
ness, and constant tergiversation. This history of the 
reign of Showa reveals all these characteristics at their 
worst: assassinations of the conspicuously liberal, 
the inconspicuously liberal, and the barely liberal ; 
the removal of the tolerant from official office; the 
constant subjugation of the Socialist, the Democratic, 
etc. What Germany shows, Japan flaunts, and what 
Italy indicates, Japan aggrandizes. ‘This is apparent 
from the most cursory of comparisons between the three 
points of the Rome-Berlin-Tokio Triangle. 

The author, as Editor of the Japan Chronicle, with 
twenty-four years’ experience of the place and the people, 
possesses an acquaintance with the national traits which 
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permits him to make statements about them. But it is 
not the statements of personal opinion which render this 
book particularly valuable—it is the clear and quite 
ruthless description of events and people and things. 
From such an account as this book provides, it is possible 
for the student to come to conclusions and to make 
a judgment: the political pride, the domestic bombast, 
and the international unscrupulousness of Japan are 
revealed without a word more than the statement of 
facts. But these facts include the murder of 
Mr. Hamaguchi, Mr. Yamamoto, who was a Labour 
Member of the Diet, General Nagata, Mr. Inoue 
Jonnosuke, Baron Dan, etc., etc.; the gagging of the 
Press; the invasion of China; the amputation of 
Manchuria; the Shanghai slaughter recently repeated ; 
the manipulation of money, and, magnificent consumma- 
tion, the present shambles in China. As I say, it is 
unnecessary for the historian to do more than state the 
facts. 


GEORGE BARKER 


REPUBLICAN SPAIN 


SEARCHLIGHT ON SPAIN. Tue Ducuess or 
ATHOLL. Fact. 6d. 


THERE Is By this time a long list of books on the Spanish 
struggle. Many are palpably prejudiced. Although one 
has the greatest sympathy with the passionate indignation 
of some who write on the Loyalist side, the evidence 
is frequently suspect. The case put for Franco reads, 
sometimes, like the electioneering speeches or pamphlets 
of professed Fascism preliminary to a general European 
contest (bloody or otherwise) between malevolent 
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dictatorship and decent democracy. But here the 
Duchess of Atholl who, because of her sense of political 
justice and her sane estimate of the trend of present British 
foreign policy is styled the “ Red Duchess”? in and out 
of the House of Commons, spreads out fairly and 
clearly the historical background of the Spanish struggle, 
the chronicle of the War, the political component parts 
of both sides, the backers and camp-followers. You can 
cast your eye over the whole arena and observe the 
streams from the out-lands which feed the monstrous 
battle—Hitler and Mussolini, and the chicanery of 
Non-Intervention are the nourishers of Franco. In 
spite of endemic divisions and insubordinations, the 
Government side has achieved adhesion and _ has 
maintained its vitality and will to survive and to keep 
its face turned towards the light. 

The author admirably and with candour, presents the 
strength and weakness, both material and moral of both 
sides. Where is impartiality with our post-war standards 
of humanity and political equity ? One cannot imagine 
a counter to the inferences drawn from the Duchess of 
Atholl’s facts, honestly presented and justly computed. 

And there can be no question of the force of her 
argument when she shifts from her disinterested ground 
for promoting help for the Loyalists to that of a British 
citizen to whom a Franco victory means vastly extended 
domination by the tyrants in Europe and, probably, 
barbarous regimentation in their own body politic. 

Her message is, then, “‘ Even if you have no pity or 
indignation, even if you are not roused by a people 
fighting for their lives against oppressors, can you not 
understand that the victory of the tyrants will cost you 
the loss in your own community of that measure of 
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liberty which in the course of hundreds of years has been 
won by your forebears ? ”’ 


RHODA HIND 


THE SPANISH WAR. Ernest HEMINGWAY. 
Fact No. 16. Gd. 


Wuite Hemincway was in Spain helping to make the 
film Spanish Earth, and on a later visit up till May of 
this year, he sent a number of dispatches to an American 
paper, and these are now published for the first time 
in England. They are certainly too good to have been 
wasted. Hemingway is a first-class reporter, besides 
anything else, and here he has a job which suits him 
a lot better than buck-shooting in East Africa. 

We have not had such good reports of the fighting 
in Spain since the war became “‘ regularized ”’ as we had 
at the beginning, so that Hemingway gives us valuable 
information as well as the vivid description we should 
expect from him. He begins with a visit to the 
Guadalajara front just after the rout of the Italians, 
takes us backwards and forwards to various sectors 
of the Madrid front, and breaks unfamiliar country 
with the storming of Belchite, the capture of Teruel, 
and Franco’s Spring offensive in Aragon and down to 
Tortosa. 

This is no Army Headquarters’ stuff, but comes 
straight from the fighting zone, with all its varied 
potentialities of violent death. Hemingway has the 
old soldier’s eye for the technique of the bloody business 
and what he tells us confirms our confidence in the 
high military efficiency of the Government’s army. 
No one ever thought of it lacking courage, but it was 
less certain, before Teruel, that it had the capacity to 
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organize, in the short time available and against appalling 
difficulties put in its way for political motives, the great 
machine without which the most courageous can only 
determine to die bravely. 

Hemingway is a shrewd observer of men and there 
are thumb-nail sketches here which are as precise as 
any finished work—and most of this was written in 
the stress of fighting or in that hotel room in Madrid 
facing the street, which was so much cheaper than the 
smaller ones at the back because it faced the direction 
the shells came from. Particularly good in the humoristic 
style are the descriptions of the various drivers on whom 
devolved the duty of transporting this insatiable 
adventurer to the centres of the most intense lethal 
activity. 

It is to be hoped that Hemingway will follow Malraux’s 
example and give us a novel out of his experience of this 
all-absorbing struggle. Whether he does so or not, 
we have here in a score of clear-cut scenes that keen- 
sensed response to action and to men which was revealed 
in his unprophetically-named masterpiece, 4 Farewell 


to Arms. EDGELL RICKWORD 


TRAVEL 
LAPLAND JOURNEY. Hattipay SuTHERLAND. 
Bles. 1os. 6d. 
FINLAND IN SUMMER. F. J. Nortu. Heffer. ros. 6d. 
ROUMANIAN JOURNEY. SacHEVERELL SITWELL. 
Batsford. 8s. 6d. 
THERE HAS ALWays been something mysterious about 
Lapland. Perhaps it is the reindeer, the woods where 


few know their way, the Polar ice, tents among berry 
ist 
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bushes. Until recently, however, it has been an immensely 
difficult place to visit, roads were non-existent, mosqui- 
toes devoured the visitor, there were no guides and 
always language difficulties. The tourist associations of 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland have changed this in 
recent years and it is now possible to go to the extreme 
north of Europe, to see a half-wild reindeer bounding 
away through the trees or to meet Lapps in jerkins and 
leggings on their way to market and yet eat and sleep 
as comfortably as if at home. 

Both the books on Finland supplement each other. 
Lapland Journey is a book of personal experience—with 
a catch. It begins most amusingly with Dr. Sutherland 
crawling about a museum on all fours. He was not insane, 
though some tourists thought so, only tracing the 
extremely interesting story of an English bishop who 
sailed north in the twelfth century, was murdered and 
became St. Henry of Finland. When the author, who 
is a Roman Catholic, confines himself to his trip, to 
his first attempt to drive reindeer, his casual encounters 
with Finnish professors and Lapp guides, the narrative 
is amusing, well written, and enjoyable. Unfortunately 
his political views cannot be called liberal and it is 
difficult to understand how he could have met so willingly 
a man who was guilty of the kidnapping of his political 
opponent and of an attempt to start a fascist movement 
in Finland. This chapter spoils the otherwise interesting 
record of a summer in the north. 

Finland in Summer is more of a guide book but would 
be invaluable to visitors, for the author has tried to 
give hints that most people forget, such as, “do not 
worry if your bus leaves you and your boxes in the 
middle of a forest road without a map, another bus will 
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soon come along and pick you up.” He points out that 
guides are specially chosen to help the tourist, that a 
great problem is the weight of minute quantities of pence 
and small change, makes suggestions about tipping, 
and lists the variations in the times of meals. He gives 
also a brief account of the history of Finland, of its 
writers and painters, and has tried to show the activities 
of ordinary life in his photographs, instead of routine 
views. His picture of the machine for drying hay for 
Lapp boots, about which we have all read in books on 
Arctic exploration, is particularly interesting. 

He does not neglect the language problem, the use of 
Finnish or Swedish, now such a matter of controversy 
that one may be equally blamed for writing Helsinki 
or Helsingfors, but he has wisely kept away from politics. 
There are a map, an index, and a list of books on Finland, 
so that if only one volume may be included in the 
luggage, this is the one to choose. The stay-at-home 
reader, on the contrary, may feel that the writer has 
sacrificed personality to facts. 

There are few books about Roumania in English, 
and though Mr. Sitwell explains that his account is merely 
a brief record of a four weeks’ trip through that country, 
it is a volume that will make many travellers desire to 
repeat his experiences. ‘There are numerous photo- 
graphs, the scenery they illustrate is of a land full of 
contrasts, from the village of the caviar fishermen 
that looks like a Neolithic settlement to modern Bucarest, 
whose blocks of modern buildings remind the reader 
of Holland. There are minarets and there are castles, 
willow trees and markets; the end of the Middle Ages 
meets the Turk, painted churches are matched with 
monasteries and pictures. 
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The text, too, is full of surprises. There is constant 
linking of a thing seen to a given historical moment 
that doubles it in interest. Yet with all this, there is 
something about the book which makes one turn the 
pages, looking for something that is not there. The 
author does not write of the poverty, oppression, and 
terror that exist to an immense degree in these 
picturesque Roumanian villages. Instead, in one convent 
he finds a picture of Westminster done in mother-of- 
pearl in the place of honour, and he speaks of bears 
who often lose their lives scrambling down a precipice 
to get at a kind of wild raspberry. 


MORID SPALDING 


WELSH BORDER COUNTRY. P. Tuoressy Jones. 
Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


EVERY ONE OF the one hundred and twenty-eight 
illustrations in this book is excellent. They show the 
beauty of scene that is to be found in that borderland 
where the Welsh and the English fought their battles in 
the past. 

The author has been very exhaustive and there can 
be few churches or ancient buildings of note that he has 
not visited and commented upon, but I feel sorry that 
he has approached his subject so definitely from the angle 
of the antiquarian. The life of to-day does not appear 
to interest him. 

There are many touches of humour in this book, 
among them that of the short-sighted minister who lived 
in three bathing machines and paid couples to let him 
marry them. The book is crammed with interesting 
detail and if one does as the author suggests, takes a 
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cycle and follows the routes he indicates, one should 
have an interesting and instructive holiday. 


B. L. COOMBES 


POETRY 


POEMS. C. H. Peacock. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. 


THIRD PERSON. Brian Correy. The Europa Press. 
35. 6d. 


GWALIA DESERTA. Ipris Daviss. Dent. 2s. 6d. 


THE CARNIVAL. Freperic Proxoscu. Chatto and 
Windus. §s. 


PROEMS. (Various Authors.) The Fortune Press. 6s. 


THERE DOESN’T SEEM to me much justification for 
this pound’s worth of poetry. Mr. Peacock’s verse is in 
the nature of a thrift-garment—the effect is quaint, 
but the pieces have been used before. In his true vein 
he becomes a sort of diminished Edward Thomas, 
but one has only to compare his Thistles with Thomas’s 
Old Man to realize the extent of this diminution. 

“T cannot see with my eyes ’—that is a line from 
one of Mr. Coffey’s poems, and it seems to me it would 
have been a better title for his book than the ambiguous 
Third Person. His work is withdrawn, etherealized, 
arcane, having some charming lines but not carrying 
nearly enough verbal weight to be effective. Too often 
his verse reads like notes for poems, or jottings written 
by an intelligent and eyeless person with defective 

hearing fascinated by the scraps of conversation he 
hears only imperfectly. I wish Mr. Coffey would give 
up writing lines with the pointless and unexciting 
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obscurity of 
For whom on whom now 
each now 
whose eyes desired turn 


The effect of the best of the Valley’s tradition on 
many men of intelligence seems to be that of turning 
them into hard-boiled idealists. This attractive com- 
bination is what one sees in the poetry of Idris Davies, 
which is at once tough and disillusioned, and yet hopeful, 
proclaiming the ultimate triumph of love and the re- 
establishment of human values. Gwalia Deserta is not a 
great poem, but it is extremely fresh and unaffected. 
Davies knows his scene and its bitter history—the 
under-manager cleaning his tongue for Sunday, the milk- 
jug Mabon, the “ soup and speeches ”’ of the 1926 strike, 
the trip to see Cardiff City and the evening in Tiger 
Bay. His verse appears, I think, to come out of him 
too easily at times (the South Wales tradition again !), 
but perhaps that is after all inevitable in a man who 
has at hand a theme of legendary dimensions for the 
purposes of his poetry. 

Prokosch is another matter—more sophisticated and 
self-conscious. He has seen the cold eagled Alp, heard 
“* the lie roared out in Rome ’’, felt the steadfast comfort 
of the Pleiades, and where Davies is conscious of half 
a dozen valleys and five or six decades, Prokosch seems 
to feel implicated in the affairs of three continents and 
the cultures of several centuries—Machiavelli, Helio- 
gabalus, Portugal, Finland, the Greeks, Egypt, and the 
two Americas are all mentioned on his contents page. 
But poetry remains stubbornly a matter of words rather 
than of world-consciousness, and the copious and often 
" poetic ’’ vocabulary of Prokosch becomes curiously 
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without significance once one has accustomed oneself 
to the attractive surface glitter of his verse. Apart 
from the Yeatsian lyrics there is less in this poetry 
than meets the eye, the punctual rhymes and _ the 
slick rhythms have a deceptive suitability, but the words 
of which they are composed are seldom strictly inevitable. 

The poets represented in Proems are Ruthven Todd, 
Patrick Evans, Rayner Heppenstall, Edgar Foxall, 
Lawrence Durrell, and Oswell Blakeston, while Rayner 
Heppenstall has also done the decorations. I have failed 
to discover the principle on which these poets have been 
selected, but perhaps that is unimportant. There is a fair 
amount of indifferent poetry in Proems and more 
half-formed poetry, but the book is well worth reading 
for the little red horses of Patrick Evans, the yellow fly 
of Oswell Blakeston, and the farmyard of Rayner 
Heppenstall. It is a pity the Fortune Press have bound 
such an interesting collection like the black book the 
woman in the little shop uses for her paraffin-oil account. 


GLYN JONES 


NOVELS 


THE UNVANQUISHED. Wr41am_ FauLxner. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Ou Mr. FauLkner! whatever shall you do? even be 
straightforward to please us? Well, not quite yet. 
Your publishers say that in The Unvanquished you are 
as direct as you can be, brilliant, swift, incisive. Here 
are two “as you can be’s”’ rescued from one sentence 
of ten lines: ‘“‘... we had not seen him appear, 
emerge”... “like a cannon ball (which it 
resembled).”’ .. . 
Still, your new novel keeps a straight line in time, 
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and most of the plot might be taken from a tale for 
boys... . The Confederate Sartoris plantation suffers 
at the hands of the Yankees. But Granny Sartoris 
(a Blimp to you and “indomitable old lady” to a 
publisher) manages to sell back to the invaders their own 
mules. Meanwhile, the younger generation play at war, 
discharging muskets from behind Granny’s skirts, and 
revenging dead members of the clan. . . . Ha, these 
Sartorises ! it would be an insult to pray that their 
souls might rest “in peace’. 

If only Mr. Faulkner had not written the scene where 
negroes marchin dreadful passiveness on an unfinished 
military bridge, march without anger or arms but a 
chant about “ Going to Jordan’’, and are beaten back 
with sword scabbards by cavalry. If only you had not 
written that scene, Mr. Faulkner, the reviewer might 
be incisive with some effect. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON 


I SEE A WONDROUS LAND. Gupmunpur Kampan. 
(Translated from the Danish by E. C. Ramsden.) 
Nicholson Watson. 8s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR KaMBAN SHOWED in The Virgin of Skalholt 
his power to handle a large canvas and to fill it with 
saga-size virtues. His new book has even greater scope, 
and perhaps for that reason it seems a little less sure in 
direction. There is no denying its saga quality, but at 
times so many threads are kept going, and at times they 
are broken off so abruptly: one feels, also, that some 
characters are rather arbitrarily introduced, just as others 
seem somewhat summarily dismissed. But it is a rousing 
story, weaving together the separate tales of the coloniz- 
ing of Greenland and the five voyages to America in 
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the tenth century of Eric the Red, Bjarni, Leif, Karlsefni, 
and Gudleif. Under the author’s touch, history becomes 
adventure, adventure becomes appreciation of the 
heroic. Here are no mean little people pottering around 
in fear of themselves directed at other little mean people. 
Instead, here are men and women aware of the responsi- 
bilities and rewards of living, aware of what is in them 
and facing up to it. For this reason, one reader in par- 
ticular is grateful for a novel which he has been able to 
tread with the adult equivalent of the zest with which 


he devoured each eagerly waited Henty. 
R. H. 


IN HAZARD. Ricuarp Hucues. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


“Stx pays In West Indies hurricane. Odyssey of 
crews’ epic fight against drowning and _ starvation. 
Archimedes’ funnel blown overboard in 200 m.p.h. 
gale.”’ Put into headlines, that is the sort of story Richard 
Hughes has to teli in Jn Hazard, his first novel since 
High Wind in Jamaica, which was published in 1929. 

To me easily the most impressive parts of this 
present book were the actual descriptions of the hurri- 
cane itself, the form and action of the multi-shaped 
sea, the behaviour of the storm-wind, the tiny movement 
of the diminished steamer through the resulting giant- 
dance of air and water. The Archimedes penetrates the 
outer swirl of the hurricane as a sort of sealed steel tube, 
compact, invulnerable, and emerges the other end with 
her hatches sheared off, her holds half-full of water, 
her rudder useless and her funnel torn up by the roots 
and flung overboard. Hughes shows us all this happening 
through a series of vivid hints and sharply observed 
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incidents—the heaved lead blown out horizontal on its 
line, the black hatch-tarpaulin rearing up off the deck 
in the wind-gust, and, in collapsing, wrapping up a 
sailor like a baby from the storm. Description and 
strict narrative are done excellently, but the crew, who 
might have been real heroes, remain neuters—there is 
no person aboard remotely approaching Lochinvarovic 
in vividness and interest. Then Dick’s life-story and 
the lovely boloney about the Chinese junk hurdling the 
island are amusing stuff, but I doubt if the book is big 
enough to carry so much extraneous material, and yet 
remain an organic whole concerned with the hazard of 
the Archimedes. | wish Hughes had either cut out a good 
proportion of this non-hurricane matter, or else piled 
pell-mell into his novel all the fruits of that nine years 
silence, and so produced a gigantic Mobyish monster, 
all bones and fats, with corroding irons in his flesh and 
a Jonah sitting in the middle of his belly. 
GLYN JONES 


“1649.” Jack Linpsay. Methuen. ros. 

THE HISTORICAL NOVEL is not a particularly satisfactory 
literary form, but Lindsay has chosen a subject which 
is exceptionally interesting and in no way hackneyed. 
The period following the execution of Charles I is too 
generally accepted to have signalized a lull after the 
anti-Royalist storm, and the Leveller riots have been 
taken to be the storm’s last retreating murmurs. ‘ 1649’ 
brings out the true revolutionary significance of the 
tisings as an attempt by the workers to extort the 
benefits which they had been promised and for which 
they had fought; at the same time it convincingly 
demonstrates the many analogies with the present day. 
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The author’s technique is to enlarge the known 
historical facts into a more easily digested story. This 
involves him in a degree of complexity which may be 
justified but which makes it hard to maintain a high 
pitch of interest for over five hundred and fifty large 
pages. Another difficulty about a diary is that there is no 
guarantee that anything interesting will be happening 
on 31st December. But whatever the cause, there seems 
to have been little attempt to prevent this novel from 
rambling on in a thoroughly inconsequential way, and 
the whole book after a magnificent description of 
Lilburne’s trial only with difficulty avoids bathos. 

JOHN MADGE 


LAMBETH WALKERS 


WINKLES AND CHAMPAGNE. M. Wittson 
DisHer. Batsford. 125. 6d. 
As Norman Lonc sings, “‘ them days is gorn ” and, alas! 
in their hey-day I did not know them. But they lived 
for me vividly—on poster and placard. The Granville, 
Walham Green, the Shepherd’s Bush Empire, the Chelsea 
Palace, the Putney Hippodrome. Week after week the 
new posters appeared. Week after week I used to gaze 
from my pram at the pictures of Little Tich, Gertie 
Gitana, Vesta Tilley and, when I was older, to read 
the names of Marie Lloyd, George Chirgwin, Ella 
Shields. I was not old enough to see them, but they 
lived for me, and my one complaint against Mr. Disher’s 
book is that he has missed out some of those of whom 
I would have liked to learn more than their names— 
Gertie Gitana, for instance, Hetty King, Daisy Dormer. 
Inevitably, a chronicler must omit much, and the curious 
mingling of music-hall proper with pantomime and 
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revue causes him to wander down many by-paths ; 
yet at times there seems a certain lack of balance— 
mention of the Hippodrome revues brings in Ethel 
Levy but not Shirley Kellogg, yet who can forget that 
queen of the gangplank ? Still, this is only to say that 
each has his own favourites and if we hadn’t, there’d 
have been no music-hall. Of that, Mr. Disher gives 
us the full flavour, ’istory and hatmosphere. Gay, 
sad, sentimental and raucous—his book sent me 
off to His Master’s Voice to continue in songs the 
memories his writing had revived. And so successful 
was I that I would suggest that when it comes to a 
second edition, he should append a list of the records 
which are still in existence of Marie Lloyd (who once 
sang a, but not the, Lambeth Walk), Dan Leno, Will 
Evans, Harry Tate, Alice Leamar, Kate Carney, Gus 
Elen, Albert Chevalier, Wilkie Bard, Vesta Tilley, 
and the elder Formby, among others. He might also, 
via the three-disc recording of a complete turn of Gracie 
Fields at the Holborn Empire, give more credit to the 
music-hall of to-day. For though he does not give 
much space to Nellie Wallace and Flanagan and Allen, 
he gives none to Will Hay, Gert and Daisy, Lily Morris 
and several others through whom if not the old, at least 


the new music-hall still lives. H. K. FISHER 
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Olympus. These Frenchmen will list Jn Defence of 
Letters as further proof. Their attitude is easy enough 
to understand. To anyone deeply involved in the struggle 
of to-day, Duhamel’s point of view and way of reasoning 
must appear strangely detached. And detachment in 
a man of his literary position and intelligence must 
appear to many like a crime. Against their accusations 
Duhamel defends himself by his defence of letters. 
In a world almost chaotic and full of clashing noises 
he quietly puts pen to paper to state the reasons for his 
position. There can only be a few people equally 
conscious of the place they want to hold. “ We know 
well enough that in France, even after the worst follies, 
even after the most violent lurches, there has always 
been someone to take the helm and guide the ship back to 
the middle of the stream.’”’ And Duhamel intends, as 
far as literature is concerned, and as far as in him lies, to 
serve as pilot. In doing so, he feels himself in line with 
French tradition. “ France is not yet, alas, the country 
of moderation ; but she is the country where the master 
minds have made the most genuine efforts, through their 
works, to teach respect for moderation.” 

Gide, Rolland, Malraux have drawn different conclu- 
sions. He does not attack them. He merely states 
his case; and he does it so well, with so much quiet 
common sense, such feeling of responsibility, such 
clarity of thought and style, that it is a pleasure to listen, 
what ever our point of view may be. Besides, not all he 
says is controversial. He gives a good deal of plain 
information—about the book trade in France, for 
instance—and a very interesting interpretation of 
French literature which might call for argument, but 
not for opposition. Young writers will find much 
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material for thought and plenty of reasonable advice. 
Whether they will or can accept it, is another matter. 
Duhamel offers it, in any case, and the translation is 


excellent. 
LILO LINKE 


THE FREEDOM OF THE STREETS. Jack Common. 
Secker and Warburg. 6s. 
THIS BOOK OF essays has been damned by the Daily 
Worker. Yet, when one discounts the vestiges of spurious 
intellection it carries over from its Adelphi cradle-days, 
it probably contains more truth about the common 
working-man than King Street is aware of. To start 
with, in spite of his reading (and misreading) of Lawrence, 
Spengler, and Toynbee, the author’s values have remained 
those fostered on the street-corner, strengthened in 
the workshop, and refined in the union rooms and 
the public bar. He offers us none of the noble rage and 
ennobling pity we have come to expect whenever the 
proletariat is spoken of ; instead we get a fresh, pawky, 
good-humoured “Jack-Common’s  got-his-eye-on- 
you ” review of the world as it appears from any back- 
parlour. And—so long as he doesn’t go up in the attic 
and squint over the rooftops towards Bloomsbury— 
how damned good it is ! Take, for instance, his account 
of the working-man’s rejection of competitive liberalism : 
““ Many men like best to be ‘ one of the lads’: they do 
not like to be taken apart from the gang they grew up 
in and shaped by education for a semi-isolated and semi- 
educated position. They feel that the first thing is to be 
with your pals. You can compete with them, but not 
in any way which is going to break up the party. Such 
a man will wrestle you, or race you; he'll show you 
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for the best allotment, or he'll carry sacks of cement 
against you all day until you or he drops. But at the end 
of all these endeavours you will find yourselves at the 
same economic level and sharing the same kind of life 
as before. It was a bit of fun, that’s all.”” The criticism 
of popular education here implicit is taken up again later, 
with magnificent effect. “‘ School, which is the council 
school of course, is in origin quite alien to working- 
class life. It does not grow from that life; it is not 
‘our’ school, in the sense in which other schools can 
be so spoken of by the folk of other classes... . It is 
outside, in the street, where there lives a tradition which 
does naturally breed the qualities necessary for the 
factory.” The essay in which this occurs, a commentary 
of the creeds and traditions of the streets, is one of the 
finest things on working-class life ve read. 


MARK BENNEY 


OUR DAILY BREAD. Sir Danie, Hatt. John 

Murray. 6s. 

THE AIM OF this book is to arouse an intelligent interest 
in the problems of the soil. It does not deal only with 
our daily bread but includes almost all foods that are 
on the table of the average family. The author looks 
at a table set for breakfast, then details the foods that 
are used, how and where they are grown, and what 
difficulties and costs have to be encountered in that 
growing. 

He studies the work of a man on the land and the 
effect the machine has had on his life; he compares 
the advantages and disadvantages of farmers in the 
Colonies with the British farmer. Every meal of the day 
is dealt with and there is a good description of water- 
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cress growing. We are also allowed to see the secrets 
of pepper, spice, and ginger. 

Everything is explained in a direct manner and no 
one should fail to learn a great deal about our food 
supplies from this book. Maps are included to show the 
extent of growth in different parts of the country and 
there are several good diagrams. 

B. L. COOMBES 


A NIGHT IN LONDON. | Sixty-four Photographs 
by Britt BRANDT, introduced by James Bong. Country 
Life. 5s. 

TWENTY OR 80 years ago, London boys used to be able 

to buy small books of views, like a set of cigarette cards. 

From these, by flicking the pages they obtained the 

illusion of movement. Bill Brandt’s sixty-four photo- 

graphs give much the same sense of movement— 
that of London after dark. Within his limits, it 
has not been possible to include the Underground, 
fire-stations, late sittings at the House of Commons, 
and certain other aspects which would have taken their 
place in a fuller album. But to take James Bone’s 
words from their context, he gives us a vital sense 
of “the mysterious occasion” of those awake after 
dark ia London. From twilight to dinner-time in 
the suburbs, from a rich young woman entering her 
Rolls to dark streets in Bermondsey, his camera takes 
us—often into the very rooms—through the window, 
perches us at tables in restaurants, gives us a gallery 
view at theatre or ringside at wrestling. He eschews 
the conventional—there is, for instance, praise be 
to God, no coffee-stall—but he does not shirk 
the obvious, knowing that what we see every day is 
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what we are least likely to look at. His pictures thus 
surprise us with what we knew. James Bone has written 
an appreciation which further reveals his own love of 
London; I do not know who wrote the sub-titles, but 
they reinforce the book—Lare Lights in Mayfair are 
not in the drawing-room, but in the maids’ room, late 
after the party. Time Passes Slowly in Hospital gives 
the whole patient drama of illness, drama intensified 
by “‘ shots ” on other pages of darts, greyhound-racing, 
bakers, sentries, waiters taking a breath of air among 
the garbage ; I have said “‘ shots ” because the book has 
the quality of the best documentary films, and I am glad 
that it is also published in New York (by Charles 
Scribners’ Sons) and in Paris (by Arts et Metiers 


Graphiques). Pkciner 
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